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“and your only trouble this year may result 
from too many people falling under the spell of 
your great personal charm.” That’s what it says 
on the back of the ticket. The front is more 
factual. “Weight 194.” Some predicting. 

Plain fact, as every life insurance agent 
knows, is that you can’t predict the future. The 
Union Central agent also knows that you can 
prepare for the future on the basis of what 
happens to most people and still take care of 
the exceptions. 

Certainly the best preparation is life insur- 
ance—Union Central life insurance with its 
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4 
zm 


"YOU WERE BORN 
TO BEAUTY... 


policies and combinations of policies to meet 
every life insurance need from birth to age 70. 

And the Union Central agent is also an up- 
to-the-minute insurance man. The best policy 
of twenty years ago isn’t necessarily the best 
policy today. Times change. The needs of peo- 
ple change. An alert, cooperative Home Office 
keeps all Union Central agents fully informed, 
helps them with the proper sales tools to make 
Union Central life insurance serve people best 
in terms of today’s needs—projected reason- 
ably and logically into the future. 
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New World Life IS BIG 


in stability, strength, prestige, 
folie Mere[—» 


New World Life 
IS NOT TOO BIG 
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Salaried positions for full time men 
with proper qualifications in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. 


ROY L. McGINNIS 


President 


ew World Life 
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New World Life Building @ Seattle 4, Washington 





and so very much more 


Hotel Cleveland has a warm and 
friendly welcome for you—but it has 
more, too. It’s located in the heart 
of Cleveland, and directly connected 
with Union Passenger Terminal. 


Adel Clalerds 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















OTHER SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Chicago: 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Boston: 
The Somerset, The Shelton 


New York City: | 
Ritz Tower 


Resorts: 








Whitehall, Palm Beach, Fla, 





LIFE SALES 


(000 Omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 


























Change 
Month 1951 1952 1953 1952-53 
ae Re ee, 2,032,000 $2,080,000 $2,383,000 15% 
rie 2,287,000 2,240,000 2,663,000 19%, 
MS Vsiagacenwc 2,417,000 2,562,000 3,398,000 33% 
| ere 2,250,000 2,646,000 3,295,000 25% 
NE ace aat 2,384,000 2,909,000 3,126,000 7% 
NI cs cawial 2,258,000 2,674,000 3,227,000 21% 
Total 6 Months $13,628,000 $15,111,000 $18,092,000 20% 
ee eae ,183,000 2,513,000 
ee Pie 2,135,000 2,387, 
Pee 1,923,000 2,589,000 
eae 2,256,000 2,738,000 
| eee 2,398,000 2,594,000 
ree 2,478,000 3,460,000 
Ns Snare $29,450,000* $34,349,000* 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
Pte eee $1,352,000 $1,470,000 $1,677,000 14% 
_. SE ee 1,291,000 1,490,000 1,714,000 15% 
MS anche acs 1,557,000 1,728,000 2,170,000 26% 
| rer 1,510,000 1,747,000 2,088,000 20% 
MEO Sansecees 1,522,000 1,696,000 2,013,000 19% 
ON ee 1,485,000 1,693,000 2,096,000 24% 
Total 6 Months $8,717,000 $9,824,000 $11,758,000 20% 
MN + cio cngiens ,472,000 1,683,000 
_ een 1,467,000 1,574,000 
SNS iasacs ot sninse’s 1,292,000 1,604,000 
eae 1,557,000 1,828,000 
MRO. oisreccc eae 1,556,000 1,682,000 
WE ascss stereos 1,577,060 1,963,000 
rr $19,062,000* $21,788,000* 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
Mk Se.cad awe $395,000 $409,000 $450,000 10% 
PR arcs ratenic 424,000 486,000 534,000 10% 
| nee 486,000 568,000 583,000 3% 
Ee re 466,000 532,000 543,000 2% 
rcs 505,000 575,000 —° 608,000 6% 
gti tse 475,000 497,000 543,000 9% 
Total 6 Months $2,751,000 $3,067,000 $3,261,000 6% 

oP ae 420,000 t 
RE it go 424,000 473,000 
WS sWasascss E 503,000 
Ee 481,000 535,000 
PROMS! Nicer seioa 453,000 508,000 
ee 436,000 451,000 
a re $5,461,000 $5,987,000 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 
ee Teer $285,000 $201,000 $256,000 27% 
See 572,000 264,000 415,000 57% 
LE nae 374,000 266,000 645,000 142% 
fe 274,000 367,000 664,000 81% 
ee 357,000 638,000 505,000 —21% 
TAN bcs wise 298,000 484,000 588,000 21% 
Total 6 Months $2,160,000 $2,220,000 $3,073,000 3% 
i eee ee 291,000 380,000 
PE i wikis cee 244,000 , 
ee 182,000 482,000 
LN Se 218,000 375,000 
| I Bee Ole 389,000 404,000 
MR icocsceinsaie aks 465,000 1,046,000 
ar ee $4,927,000* $6,664,000* 


Furnished by Institute of Life Insurance and Life Insurance 





Samoset, Rockland, Me. Agency Management Association. 
*Including year-end adjustments and credit life insurance 
Best's Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 


Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per 


Insurance News BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: Ist of the Month 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 









ALABAMA Admitted 
Continental Assurance Company 


w 


er re eee: Chicago, III. 


. COLORADO Admitted 

; Security State Life Ins. Co. of Idaho .......... Boise, Idaho 
; Universe Life Insurance Co. ............. Carson City, Nev. 
c DELAWARE Admitted 

¢ Patriot Lite Insurance Co. ........ 00.0.0 New York, N. Y. 
e Pyramid Life Insurance Co. .............. Kansas City, Mo. 
0 Sun Lite Ins. Co. Of AmMerica .o..60sccccsccs Baltimore, Md. 














Training Aids 
FLORIDA Admitted ~ 
Vulcan Life and Accident Ins. Co. ........ Birmingham, Ala. 





ILLINOIS Reinsured P. P. BURNETTE, Pacific Mutual General Agent at 
Asimaerat Tate Tmewranoe Go. «i. ..scc ccc 0 sceccecs Chicago, III. 
Interstate Reserve Life Insurance Co. .......... Chicago, III. 





Norfolk, Va, since 1950, has doubled his agency 
INDIANA Admitted 


Time Life Insurance Company ........ San Antonio, Texas production annually for the past 3 years. “My 














ut KANSAS Admitted agency building pattern is tightly tied into 
. Commercial Life Ins. Co. of Missouri ........ St. Louis, Mo. 
0 . é s 7 
, ; ; ; Examined : : Pacific Mutual's new audio-visual program for 
; Great American Life Insurance Co. ...... Hutchinson, Kans. 
1% ae : + s 
ane } s 4 Pasaes Sioux Falls, S. D. . : . fons 
1% National Reserve Life Insurance Co ioux Falls, S. D getting good men into. production fast,’ says 
od MARYLAND Admitted . Re mt 
. American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Fla. ...... Miami, Fla. Burnette. ‘“Here’s a recruiting and training tool 
Patriot Life Insurance Co. .........:.... New York, N. Y. 
Reliance Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........ Park Ridge, Il. 





kit geared to top-flight agency development: 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Girardian Insurance Company ................ Dallas, Texas 












NEBRASKA Licensed | 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ...... Omaha, Neb. Li 








NEVADA Admitted 


BASIC PRINCIPLES . 
' 8 | oe : | 











































10% Patriot Life Insurance Co. «....0..06..00% New York, N. Y. 
10% 
3% NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
2% Bankers Security Life Ins. Society ....... New York, N. Y. 
6% 
9% [| NORTH CAROLINA - Admitted 
Patriot Lite Insurance Co. .............. New York, N. Y. 
6% Examined 
Durham Life Insurance Co. ................. Raleigh, N. C. 
OHIO Examined . 
Grand Lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America, Inc.. 
Cleveland, Ohio Pe a43 
mwoteb hot a] 
PENNSYLVANIA Licensed ec. Lc 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ............../ \llentown, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted WM + 1 
70 Patriot Life Insurance Co. ..........5... New York, N. Y. , ’ on m & Rot 
tog, | TENNESSEE Admitted | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
819 Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Virginia ............ Richmond, Va. 
919 HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
21% TEXAS Licensed 
American County Life Insurance Co. ........ Houston, Texas oie 
3% American Trust Life Insurance Co. ....Wichita Falls, Texas +: ; +. 
Armed Forces Life Insurance Co. ...... San Antonio, Texas ° 
Big State Life Insurance Co. ................ Dallas, Texas a 
Capital National Life Insurance Co. ........ Houston, Texas ee 
Commerce Life Insurance Co. .............. Houston, Texas 
Commercial National Life Insurance Co. ....Houston, Texas 
Dallas American Life Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
Employees Security Insurance Co. ....Grand Prairie, Texas 
serarie Estate Life Insurance Co. ................04 Amarillo, Texas 16ee 
Eureka Life Insurance Co. ............ Wichita Falls, Texas 
urarice Fort Worth Life Insurance Co. .............. Dallas, Texas LIFE + ACCIDENT & HEALTH + RETIREMENT PLANS + GROUP 
or, N.Y (Continued on the next page) 
” For August, 1953 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


Great Charter Insurance Co. .............-/ Arlington, Texas 
Houston Fidelity Life Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
Independence Insurance Co. ............ Fort Worth, Texas 
International Service Life Insurance Co...Fort Worth, Texas 
Liberty General Life Insurance Co. ........... Dallas, Texas 
Mercantile Securities Life Insurance Co. ...... Dallas, Texas 
Morris Plan Life Insurance Co. ......... Fort Worth, Texas 
San Antonio Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ...... Dallas, Texas 
Southern Republic Life Insurance Co. ......Houston, Texas 
Southwest Republic Life Insurance Co. ..Fort Worth, Texas 
Texas Star Late Insurance Co. 2.000005 6cicc0s Dallas, Texas 
Union Bankers Insurance Co. ................ Dallas, Texas 
Reinsured 
Founders Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....... Houston, Texas 
Gillespie County Reserve Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
F redericksburg, a as 
Military Personnel Life Insurance Co. ........ Dallas, Tex: 
UTAH Admited 
New World Life Insurance Co. .............. Seattle, Wash. 
Sunland Life Insurance Co. ............... Scottsdale, Ariz. 
VIRGINIA Licensed 
First Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Va., Inc. ....... Richmond, \ 
Admitted 
Union Bankers Insurance Company ........... Dallas, Teas 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS * 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporati: 


1953 Range July 
High Low 15, 1:58 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) .... 124% 1154 - 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) .... 838 67% 713 Net 
INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. Colonial Life Insurance Company ........ 50% 1414 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .... 66% f 
oy aie ‘ Ae 8, Ee DULORO, PREREDENT Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 199 F . we 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 16 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) .. 8&9 . lege 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new) .. 38% ; The 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 
» Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 55% 505 edg 
Something New Has Been Added! Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... < 238 26% rigt 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 68 g 598 | = 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 187 ae 
CAOT oO Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 51 1 utils 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 59% ; flict 
Travelers Insurance Company .........- s. 807 : 
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A Glamorous Outdoor 
SWIMMING POOL CONVENTIONS AHEAD ts 


AUGUST sale 
F for guests of the | Mortgage Bankers Association, western seminar, Stanford the 


University, Stanford, California. core 








National Association of Life Underwriters, annual convention, indi 


2 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL — in 
SEPTEMBER tay" 


5300 Sheridan Road National Fraternal Congress, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Sura 


Associ of Superintendents of Insurance, annual <on- 
CHICAGO 40 eh Ses tank Rate oe Prince. Edward 
Island. tok 
TELETYPE—CG-2378 Life Office Management Association, annual mee'ing, least 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Michigan Life Agency Management Conference, Michigan 


Headquarters of the World for aii at va 


OCTOBER 
Insurance Conventions American Life Convention, annual meeting, Edgewater - 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. cont 


and home of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association, annual mec'ing, dang 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. and | 


Ma ri ne Room Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, annual sona 
meeting, New York, New York. % 

“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING Mid-West Management Conference, French Lick, Indiana. haa 
prese 


AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA" Society of Actuaries, annual meeting, Edgewater Beach ' 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. line | 


ical 
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as 
as 
h. *** Each month we present a group of original sales 
iz. ideas under the title of Business Builders. This month 
2 business life insurance is discussed from the approach 
of the “key man,” the sole proprietorship and the close 
ws corporation, This section is on page 29 this month. 
xxx There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into account when looking at any *** In our July issue we presented the first part of a 
table of life insurance costs. Probably the most impor- necessarily abbreviated version of the Silver Anniver- 
tant one is the fact that there is no known basis for a sary Survey conducted by The American College of 
true comparison of costs from the point of view of the Life Underwriters. In the final installment which be- 
on prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend on gins on page 41 are considered, among other things, the 
a the future, and no one can prophesy the future. As has effect which their studies had on the income and pro- 
i been our annual custom we have prepared a study on , duction of the men taking the courses, the persistency 
1% Net Costs. It appears on page 11. of their business and the methods of selling followed 
eg by the CLUs who replied to the survey questionnaire. 
ae *** Even in its simplest forms estate planning involves 
. legal and tax questions as well as many other matters. *** The key man in a program to promote a company’s 
“a The insurance underwriter must have a working knowl- relationship with the people with whom it deals through 
505 edge of such things as the laws of inheritance, the Better Letters is the correspondence supervisor. His 
26% rights of creditors, the operation of wills, trusts and is not an easy job as he will be fighting precedents of 
fi business agreements and the tax laws. However, in his years’ standing. He must be capable of doing a real 
18 utilization of such skills, the underwriter has No Con- _ selling job to introduce and make effective the changes 
= flict With Lawyers but can work cooperatively with which he will recognize to be necessary. Some thoughts 
- them for the benefit of the client. See page 15. on the responsibilities and requirements of a good 
supervisor are expressed in the article on page 54. 
*** With the exception of the ministry, life insurance 
salesmen probably do more for humanity than any of *** Nearly every insurance company has some sort 
satord the other professions. Being individuals they work ac- of a merit rating system by which it evaluates the per- 
cording to the method they have found to best suit them sonnel on the operating level such as typists, clerks and 
sation, individually whether it be the package method of sell- bookkeepers. In too many cases, however, the exec- 
ing or programming. Our author on page 18 tells how utive personnel of the company are rated on a hit-or- 
he uses a balance sheet to bring The Magic of Life In- miss basis which indicates little more than who is in the 
" surance to his prospects. doghouse and who is the current fair-haired boy. It 
| con- just has not occurred to the company to use its tested 
Edward jee wn, |: ; ee ee techniques to forestall any possible executive crisis. 
[he insurance industry has, by implication at O ak Me deal ieee idk ede of Wi eecuties 
ec'ing, least, assured the American people that adequate med- a pase eM & a ; 
- Appraisal is described. 
sae cal care can be provided for under a voluntary system 
of prepayment. In its efforts to make good this pledge 
insurance men must become more interested in doctors *** One often hears the statement made that a par- 
and hospitals and in their problems. Without personal ticular office is so small that it can not use an office 
~o contact between the two groups there is the ever-present manager. This remark is based on a misconception of 
necting. danger of uncertainty, suspicion and ill-founded charges the function of a manager and the necessity of direct 
and countercharges. It is to provide this necessary per- responsibility. A capable person will more than repay 
arnual sonal contact that The Health Insurance Council, com- the company for the time he spends in this function. 
en prised of nine insurance associations, yas organized. A Some informal comments on this and other Phases of 
» Beach presentation of the make-up of the Council and an out- office management are contained in the article, Who 
line of the work it is attempting to do is on page 21. Manages the Office on page 61. 
e News Fo 
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complete company 
data 





BEST’S 
LIFE 
REPORTS 


Complete assets, liabilities, in- 
come, disbursements, gain and 


loss exhibits. 
Classes and a t of busi 
force. 





Significant ratios and cash pre- 
mium income for the past five 
years. 


History and growth. 


Financial conditions, management 
and operating results. 


Reserve basis, territory in which 
licensed, and officers, directors, 
or trustees. 


Fraternals and assessments. Valua- 
tion results given if obtainable. 


Best's Life Insurance Reports 
is the only work that gives 
you a complete, critical anal- 
ysis of the financial condi- 
tion and operations of rye | 
life company. It covers all 
legal reserve companies li- 
censed to operate in the 
United States, and offers a 
summary opinion and recom- 
mendation for each. 
Purchasers to the LIFE RE- 
PORTS also receive BEST'S 
LIFE NEWS (regularly priced 
at $4.00 annually). 


$20.00 a year 


Al 


75 FULTON STREET, NEWYORK J0, NY 








LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


HE shares of life insurance 

companies, in common with the 
experience of fire and casualty shares 
and listed securities, showed a sizable 
decrease during the second quarter 
of 1953. The average loss in aggre- 
gate share values of seventeen life 
insurance companies was 7.7% for 
the April 1—June 30 quarter which 
brought the average level of these 
shares to 4.7% below that of De- 
cember 31, 1952. Fire and casualty 
shares in the same quarter declined 
5.5% and at June 30 they were 
10.8% below the share prices at the 
beginning of the year. Standard & 


Market Bid Prices 
Mar. 31, June 30, 


Dec. 31, 


Aetna Life 
Colonial Life, N. J. 
Columbian National 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance 
Franklin Life 
Jefferson Standard 
Kansas City Life 
Lite & Coseeity, Tenn. .......06 
Life of Virginia 
Lincoln National 
Monumental Life bie 
National L. & A., Tenn. .......... 
Philadelphia Life 
Travelers 
United States Life 
West Coast Life 

Averages 

(a) After 50% stock dividend. 


Poor’s daily index of 90 listed stocks 
showed declines of 4.5% and 9.1% 
for the second quarter and first half, 
respectively. 

Of the seventeen life stocks tabu- 
lated below, only three—Franklin, 
Philadelphia and West Coast— 
showed a gain in the second quarter. 
These three issues, together with 
Connecticut General, Jefferson 
Standard and Kansas City Life, were 
the only ones reflecting a gain in 
market price compared with their 
December 31, 1952 levels. (Quota- 
tions furnished through the courtesy 
of the First Boston Corporation. ) 


% Change 


1953 1953 
$6944 
45 
59% 
190 
110 
79% 
60 
510 
255% 
58 
163 
48 


Lid 
Sra 
Dims Goiog ¢ 


li dal 
shebell. 


53 

30 

728 

51 

28% 30 


Lesh 
NANwAQRNORACHNHD® 


1 
Aor 


(b) After 10% stock divide 





REDUCED MORTALITY 


A: COMPARED with the conditions 
prevailing ten years ago, more 
than 15,000 lives were saved in the 
United States during 1951 and 1952 
by the reduction in mortality from 
the common childhood diseases, ac- 
cording to statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
Measles, whooping cough, diph- 
theria, and scarlet fever were re- 
sponsible for 3,400 deaths in the 
past two years, instead of the 19,000 
which would have occurred if the 
rates of only a decade ago had con- 
tinued unchanged. 


About half of the saving in lives 
is accounted for by reduced mor- 
tality (by immunization in early in- 
fancy) from whooping cough alone, 
for which both the reported cases 
and deaths are at all-time low levels. 


The rate of cases of illness from 
measles, which is by far the most 
prevalent of the childhood diseases, 
has declined only 13 percent since 
1940-1941, but the death rate has 


been reduced by 55 percent. Part of 
the decline in very recent years, ac- 
cording to the statisticians, is due to 
the use of gamma globulin to provide 
passive immunity in infants and sick 
children exposed to the disease. 

Diphtheria still causes _ several 
hundred deaths each year in the 
United States, although both the 
case rate and the death rate have 
decreased more than 80 percent in 
the past 10 years. An increasing 
proportion of the diphtheria deaths 
is occurring at adult ages, though 
even at these ages too the death rate 
has been reduced. 

“An important factor in the 
marked progress against the child- 
hood diseases has been the control 
of secondary complications through 
the use of the sulfa drugs and the 
antibiotics,” the statisticians observe. 
“Another major factor is believec to 
be the better resistance by infants 
and children as a result of their 
greatly improved health and nutri- 
tion.” 


Best’s Life News 
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The Strange Case of the Hidden Rabbit and the Allergic Prince... 


At the Pasteur Institute in Paris, the 
story is told about an Oriental Prince 
who visited this famous medical center. 
Warned in advance that the Prince was 
allergic to rabbits, the tour was care- 
fully planned to avoid all rooms in 
which the animals were kept. 


Someone, however, doubted that ex- 
posure to rabbits could possibly be 
harmful to the Prince. So, one of the 
animals was hidden in a room through 
which the tour was to go. Amazingly 
enough, upon entering that room, the 
Prince had a violent allergic attack! 


How does medical science explain this 
strange disorder known as allergy? 


Doctors say that an allergy is not a 
disease, but a heightened sensitivity to 
certain substances—such as pollens, 
dusts, animal danders, cotton fillings, 
foods and drugs. The allergic person 
simply cannot tolerate such substances. 
When they are breathed, eaten, touched 
or otherwise encountered, they set up 


a reaction which may appear as a skin 
eruption, a digestive upset, headache— 
and, most commonly, asthma or hay 
fever. 


Great advances have been made in 
relieving not only hay fever sufferers, 
but victims of other allergies as well. 
Today, for instance, there are ways of 
identifying the most obscure causes of 
allergy and, in many cases, of immu- 
nizing the victim against the offending 
substance. 


This is done by giving repeated, 
gradual doses of the allergy-producer. 
Such treatment—if continued as long 
as the doctor reeommends—may greatly, 
if not completely, relieve allergic sy»np- 
toms in 85 percent of the cases. Some 
persons, of course, are permanently re- 
lieved simply by avoiding contact with 
things known to be the source of their 
trouble—for example, a cotton-stuffed 
pillow, a dog or a cat. 


Though allergic disorders are rarely 


fatal, doctors consider them serious. 
This is because the symptoms are dis- 
tressing, and, in severe cases, may cause 
such discomfort that work, sleep, ap- 
petite and recreation are interfered 
with. As a result, both physical and 
mental health may suffer. 


Prompt and proper treatment—and 
continued cooperation between patient 
and physician—are usually the keys to 
the successful control of any severe 
allergy. This is because so many factors 
are involved—including precise diag- 
nostic studies, drugs for immediate re- 
lief, and the influence of the patient’s 
emotions upon the onset and severity 
of allergic symptoms. 

Although there is as yet no “sure 
cure”’ for any of the various types of 
allergies, patients who carefully follow 
their doctor’s advice can often be 
greatly helped. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenur, New York 10, N. Y. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 




















o Witnesses ? 


That’s right, Mutual Of New York has just dis- 
missed a whole crowd of witnesses—150,000 a 
year to be exact! 

Various forms, used by policyholders in 150,000 
transactions a year, no longer require a witness’s 
signature. This means it is now easier to: 

Name a new beneficiary . . . request an income 
settlement . . . apply for a policy loan... and 
to transact other business with the company. 
Witnessed forms aren’t all we’ve eliminated to 


improve service for our policyholders. In a further 
effort to make it easier to transact business on a 
personal and confidential basis, the company n« 
longer requires the notarization of signatures 0! 
any of its forms. 


These two changes are evidence of MONY’s 
program of continually striving for more efficier 
service. And changes like these help promote goo:! 
relations among the MONY Field Underwrite: 
his policyholders, and the Home Office. 


“ile. 
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Moura O- New York 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, Broadway at 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 


WEATHER STAR SIGNALS OP 
TOP OF OUR HOME OFFIC 
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HE annual tables of comparable net costs are 
shown on pages following. The basis of the 
figures is exactly the same as in past years. 
‘hat is to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which 
for the actual history figures, means the issues of 1933. 
For the present scale figures it represents the scale in 
force today, paid on policies from one to twenty years 
old. In the case of some companies, where the premium 
rates have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter com- 
parison would be of little value, and in such case the 
present scale is the payment that would be made on such 
policies if they had been issued at the current rates. 
Only the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty 
year totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, 
the costs on life insurance policies are not flat, but 
tend to be higher in the early years and to decrease 
in the later years, the figures we show being an arbitrary 
averaging of these costs over the twenty year period. 
The only deductions made are for the dividends paid 
—in all cases cash values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the U. S. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 314% to 3% (some to 2%, 2%2% or 234%), or 
otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Tllinois 
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Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. In as much as the groups have 
been separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $20.27 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $32.77 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $44.31 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, in 
1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02, in 1949, $21.53, $33.71 
and $45.05, in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and $44.76, in 1951, 
$21.05, $33.03 and $44.63, in 1952, $20.61, $33.01 and 
$44.52 and in 1953, $20.27, $32.77 and $44.31. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55: 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72; in 
1949, $20.80; in 1950, $20.87 ; in 1951, $20.89; in 1952, 
$21.07; in 1953, $21.14. Other comparisons may be 


(Continued on the next page) 





obtained by consulting the tables hereafter and the 
showing in our July, 1943 News. 


Prior to 1942 the the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and widely, 
and also on surrendered policies, as it is not the purpose 
of life insurance to be surrendered for its cash value, 
but rather to be held to maturity or at least to advanced 
ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up we believe 
accomplishes these purposes. It also accomplishes a 
comparison of the “actual results” basis and the com- 
panies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in past years. 


Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 
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Continuing Policies, Age 35, Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages, Actual History (Issues of 1933) and Present (1953) Scale 


1953 
Scale (x) 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
All Cash Values $1,000 


1953 
Scale (x) 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 
” Cash Values $609 Up 


“History 


” Cash Values $327 Up 


ORDINARY LIFE 


“History 


Actual 


Actual 
History 
. $28.36 


1953 
Scale (x) 


Actual 
History 


§ 
e42.91 
42.69 
42.02 
42.43 
44.45 
ec44.71 


$41.93 


Company 
Jefferson Standard ........ 


John Hancock ......... 


Northwestern Mutual 


Bankers Life (Nebr.) ..... 
7 Provident Mutual ......... 


4 Tanitable of N.Y. ..085008 
State Life (Ind.) ....... 

12 New England Mutual ..... 

UNew York Life ge . ap GES 

Continental American ..... 


a OS Oe ree 
13 {Prudential k 


. 


6 
Q9 Manufacturers ............ 


Z Ah MUTUAL oo 6s ccs ces 
ee ees 


No. 
1 

10 

11 


15 


+$29.14 
32.04 
$1.11 
29.51 
$533.67 
31.70 
31.35 
32.22 
31.94 
33.18 
32.44 
32.29 
32.55 
31.67 
32.25 
32.10 


29.38 
30.03 
30.05 
$30.15 
30.25 
30.35 
30.75 
30.85 
30.86 
31.05 
31.28 
31.36 
31.57 
31.89 
32.01 


ngland Mutual ..... 


Company 
8 Penn Mutual eet eee 


1 " Jefferson Standard 
2 Northwestern Mutual..... 


Sun Life of Canada ....... 
Came Ee ccirwiensane« 


Mutual Benefit ........... 
Guardian Life. .isccscasee 
15: CMU SOMEUGE acs co ciwoes 


New York Life gh ........ 
tite MEUEUN 6530650866088 


Northwestern National ... 
Equitable of New York ... 
Massachusetts Mutual .... 


National Life (Vt.) ....... 
4 Connecticut Mutual ....... 


New E 


3 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 


No 


19.47 
19.00 


19.93 
+19.90 


+$19.45 
20.41 
20.78 
421.33 
+19.66 
$21.32 
+20.76 
19.62 
21.49 
+19.40 
22.10 
419.13 


+$19.61 
19.64 
20.18 
20.32 
20.61 
20.72 
20.77 
$20.79 
20.93 
$21.13 
21.14 
21.31 
21.36 
21.46 
21.85 
21.89 


Company 
Jefferson Standard ....... 
2 Northwestern Mutual ..... 
Manufacturers (Can.) ..... 
6 Connecticut Mutual ....... 
7 Penn Mutual be cic% 
New York Life gh 
12 Massachusetts Mutual 
eet Le cok oc ces cee 
Sun Life of Canada ....... 


National Life (Vt.) ....... 
Equitable of N. Y. ........ 


8 . Minnesota Mutual . : ; Sams 
9 : New England Mutual..... 
10 Northwestern National ... 


1 


3 
4 
5 
ee ee 


13 Mutual Benefit ........... 


11 
15 
16 


No. 


Best’s Life 





42.30 


43 01 


4360 


al 


Phoenix Mutual .......... 


Connecticut Mutu 


16 
17 


32.78 
32.86 


fee 


New 


Berkshire PE. Kady suns 68s 


17 Mutual of 
18 


21ea hn 


719.61 
719.98 


NIN \ 
Nin 
nine 
Nne 


_ Peer ae 


17 Union Mutual ........ 
Mutual of N. 
Cama. FTF 22. 


18 
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Why shou it be called lite insurance a 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


Births, deaths, marriages, changing needs, 
shifting costs and taxes ... all affect pro- 
tection plans. A life insurance program 
needs review at least every two years. 
You'll find real assistance when you 
call upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL PoLicrHoLDER. Like those of so many prominent business leaders, 
Mr. Firestone’s personal investment program includes substantial life insurance with this company. 


He is trained to give understanding advice. 
His company is one of the largest in the 
world. It has over 95 years’ experience. 
Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 
so many significant advantages, including 
low net cost, that no company excels it in 
that happiest of all business relationships 
—old customers coming back for more. 
The Northwestern Mutuai Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A message on some 


special aspects of life insurance 


by RAYMOND C. FIRESTONE 
Vice President, 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Compai 





**PHERE’S a Saying,’ You have to ie to 

benefit from life insurance.’ T/iat’s 
far from true. In my view life insur 
ance is aptly named. Like nothing else, 
it can bring a happier, better /i/e to 
the man who owns it. 

“Isn’t there a real and important 
satisfaction, here and now, for the man 
who can feel that he has provided well 
for those dependent on him? Isn‘t that 
man better off who is free from major 
financial worry? Isn’t he even more 
likely to succeed? It seems so to me. 

“Another thing—the good life is 
rarely fulfilled without a certain 
amount of leisure. But leisure is some- 
thing that most men must deny them- 
selves throughout their active years. 
This is where the living benefits of life 
insurance are most enjoyed—when its 
values are used to help provide earned 
leisure at retirement time. Yes. life 
insurance is for the living.” 


Lhe 
NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL 
Life /rsurance Compary 





APPEARING IN: TIME, JUNE 22 AND JULY 20; IN NEWSWEEK, JULY 6 AND AUGUST 31; IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST 
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HE majority of people have 

a need, and they are con- 

scious of this need, to ac- 
cumulate property of some kind for 
at least a minimum amount of finan- 
cial security for themselves and their 
families. Accumulation of property 
per se will not accomplish this ob- 
jective unless and until proper pro- 
vision for the distribution of the 
property has been made. That rela- 
tively few people are conscious of 
the need to provide for proper dis- 
tribution of property is evident from 
the many who leave the distribution 
of their property to the law, which 
cannot take into account individual 
circumstances. 


Ever-present Problems 


The owner of every estate, the 
head of every family, faces certain 
problems, accumulation of an ade- 
quate estate for family income, man- 
agement of investments and_ busi- 
ness interests, conservation of es- 
tate principle through good manage- 
ment, and distribution of the estate 
economically and to the best advan- 
tage of his heirs. Certain unfavor- 
able and destructive factors which 
would combine to defeat the individ- 
ual’s efforts to solve his estate prob- 
lems are always present. 

In seeking solutions, one naturally 
turns to his attorney, trust officer, 
and accountant. To arrive at the 
most efficient solution, however, 
their suggestions frequently must be 
correlated and coordinated. They 
must be correlated and coordinated 
by some one person who has enough 
knowledge in these various fields to 
work with the experts and who can 
lirect the coordination of these sug- 
gestions. Theoretically, any person 
could so equip himself to do this job. 
As a practical matter, however, the 
life insurance agent is a person who 
can afford to deliver an estate plan- 
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ning service to a client on a basis 
that the client can afford. By the 
very nature of his business, the life 
insurance agent is well informed on 
the science of accumulation. By the 
very nature of his business, he is 
exposed to certain areas of distribu- 
tion. When the life insurance agent 
who operates on the estate planning 
method offers his services to a suf- 





The most efficient solution 


ficient number of people, he is cer- 
tain to uncover real and compelling 
needs out of which transactions he 
is well paid. 

For a long time it has been recog- 
nized that the life insurance com- 
pany, through its agent, had a place 
in the estate planning picture. There 
have been many differences of opin- 
ion, however, about the limitations 
that should be placed on the acts of 
the life insurance agent. By the 
basic nature of his business a life 
insurance agent is a rather inde- 
pendent person, not subject to the 
usual controls a company can exer- 
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cise over an employee. As a result, 
the extent of the leadership exer- 
cised by the companies varies. 
Some agents have been almost un- 
controlled, and it was the feeling of 
attorneys that they went entirely too 
far. 


The Lapse of Time 


Attorneys also have been criticised 
by life insurance agents for defects 
in their estate planning work. These 
defects generally have been those 
which appeared in a fundamentally 
sound plan through the lapse of 
time. No plan can stay good over 
a period of time, because the client 
himself changes. His needs and his 
resources grow and change. It is 
plain that there have been the mak- 
ings of controversy in the situation. 
There has been controversy. 

Let us start with the premise that 
the life insurance agent has a place 
in the picture, but that in the final 
analysis the attorney is the only per- 
son authorized by the laws of the 
states to take the final responsibility 
for a distribution plan as expressed 
in the instruments of conveyance. 
The American Bar Association and 
the Life Underwriters Association 
got together and constructed a code 
of procedure. It provides: 

“(1). A life underwriter has no 
right to practice law or to give legal 
advice or to hold himself out as hav- 
ing such rights. He should not at- 
tempt to do so directly or indirectly. 
Therefore, he must never prepare for 
execution by his client legal docu- 
ments of any kind, such as wills or 
codicils thereto, trust agreements, 
corporation charters, minutes, by- 
laws or business insurance agree- 
ments. When submitting an involved 
mode of settlement, or one which may 
affect a client’s prior disposition of 
property by his Last Will and Testa- 
ment, the life underwriter 


(Continued on the next page) 
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No Conflict—Continued 


suggest that the same be submitted 
to the client’s attorney for approval. 
In estate planning, all transfers of 
property, except simple modes of 
settlement under life insurance poli- 
cies or changes of beneficiary there- 
of, should be recommended subject 
to the approval of the client’s attor- 
ney. Since these decisions should in 
the final analysis be subject to the 
approval of the client’s attorney, it 


is important for the life underwriter 
to collaborate with his client’s at- 
torney as early as possible in the 
negotiations so as to afford his client 
the safest and most effective service. 
“It is improper for a life under- 
writer, in submitting to his client an 
estate planning report, to attach 
thereto or insert therein any forms 
of legal instruments or of specific 
legal clauses. 
“(2). A life underwriter should 
never dissuade a client from seeking 
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the advice of legal counsel. It is 
improper for a life underwriter to 
attempt to divert legal business from 
one attorney to another. 

“(3). It is improper for a life un- 
derwriter to furnish attorneys. who 
will give legal advice to the life un- 
derwriter’s clients or prospective 
clients. 

“(4). A life underwriter must 
never share or participate in an at- 
torney’s fee; a life underwriter must 
not pay directly or indirectly any 
part of his commission to an attorney 
or any other person not a life un- 
derwriter, whether or not such shar- 
ing in commissions is known to the 
insured. 

“Tt should be noted, in this con- 

nection, that in most of the states 
participation in commissions on life 
insurance contracts, by any person 
other than a duly licensed life insur- 
ance agent, has been condemned by 
statute or by court decision and has 
been declared unethical for life un- 
derwriters by their professional or- 
ganizations. 
“(5). A life underwriter may prop- 
erly obtain legal advice or a written 
legal opinion from an attorney for 
his own guidance; it is improper 
conduct, however, to circulate any 
such legal opinion, or to use it as a 
selling document. 

“Nothing herein contained is in- 
tended to restrict or limit the life 
underwriter’s legitimate activities in 
measuring the client’s need for life 
insurance, determining the amount 
and type needed, developing a com- 
prehensive life insurance program 
in relation with the client’s other 
plans and affairs, and selling such 
insurance; the ethics of his profes- 
sion require him not to recommend 
the purchase of additional insur- 
ance unless needed. Such activities 
are for the benefit of those insured 
and their dependents only insofar as 
they are consistent with the fore- 
going statement of principles.” 


Company Support 


Most life insurance compaiiies 
have endorsed these principles and 
give them unqualified support. Nev- 
ertheless, from time to time we hear 
of situations where the Bar Assoc- 
iation in some locality has objected 
to the activities of an underwriter, 
trust officer, or accountant on the 
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hasis that he is conducting the un- 
authorized practice of law in the 
field of estate planning. Most of 
these cases represent violation of the 
ibove mentioned “National State- 
ment of Principles of Cooperation 
Between Life Underwriters and 
lawyers,” or else they are other- 
wise based on practices which can- 
not be condoned. 

It is easy to see how such con- 
flicts might arise. Estate planning, 
even in its simplest form, is a busi- 
ness which involves parts of the 
proper spheres of activity of the law- 
yer, trust officer, and life insurance 
underwriter. In a strictly technical 
sense, each overlaps the other to 
some extent. It is easy, therefore, 
to see why a mere statement of prin- 
ciples is helpful but not conclusive. 
It is the interpretation placed upon 
them, as evidenced by day to day 
actions, that counts most. There- 
fore, unless all parties clearly under- 
stand and respect the underlying 
basic interests of each other and 
work together, friction and contro- 
versy are bound to result. On the 
other hand, given such understand- 
ing of fundamentals plus mutual 
goodwill and cooperation, there 
should never be any trouble. 


Discussion with the Client 


We at Connecticut General have 
felt that we needed something more 
than an expression of intent to prop- 
erly conduct our relations with at- 
torneys. We felt that we needed 
some clear rules which would be 
understood and that as a matter of 
operating policy they should be held 
inviolate by our field force. In our 
operations, we have made clear to 
our agent representatives our basic 
philosophy and have endeavored to 
implement this philosophy with 
clearly understood working proced- 
ures. As a part of the education of 
our agent representatives, we have 
made it clear to them that there is 
some overlap between their sphere 
of activity as advanced and an- 
alytical life insurance men and the 
attorney. 

With respect to insurance alone, 
we have taught our people ‘that it 
is proper and necessary for them to 
arrange payment of life insurance 
Proceeds as income over a period of 
time or for a lifetime according to 
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Back in May, when I wrote copy for our July 
ad, I tried to “guess” the production for our 
ANNIVERSARY CAMPAIGN that began on May 1 


First I guessed $8,000,000 (that figure appeared 
in two ads). Then I raised my guess to $9,250,000 
(that figure appeared in four ads). 


But, when the counting was completed, the 


grand total of $10,255,522 far exceeded my 


Sincerest congratulations to the members of our field 
organization whose campaign production exceeded by 
32 percent all past records to “make a liar out of me” 
—the kind of liar I like to be. 
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the desires of the insured when the 
all-around situation of the individual 
so indicated. In such a simple situa- 
tion, there almost invariably comes 
into view questions of taxability of 
such payments and the question of 
who gets what in the ultimate dis- 
tribution of any principle remaining 
upon death of the first income bene- 
ficiary. These questions arise either 
because the insured brings the mat- 
ter up or because in simple justice 
we owe it to him to ask what his 


preference is. Thus, in this most 
simple situation, such an arrange- 
ment involves cooperative discussion 
and planning with the insured of 
matters pertaining to his family re- 
lationships, his family objectives, 
and the operation of the law as it 
affects the taxability of insurance 
proceeds. 

Into such a situation enters such 
matters as freedom of insurance pro- 
ceeds from claims of creditors, tax 


(Continued on page 30) 
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AM A chemical engineer by 

degree but in the life insurance 

business by choice and Il 
wouldn’t trade it for any other busi- 
ness in the world. We can do more 
for humanity than almost any other 
profession known except, perhaps, 
the Ministry. General speaking, 
there are two methods of selling life 
insurance. First, the Package 
Method; second, Programming. | 
have done both and made money by 
both methods. I am sure I did not 
do any harm to those whom I 
“packaged” but I know I did a lot 
of good for those whom I “pro- 
grammed.” 


Find Out Everything 


In the final analysis, a life insur- 
ance salesman’s prime problem is to 
find out everything he can about the 
prospect—at what age he wants to 
“ease up on things”; what minimum 
monthly income he wants to receive 
at that age; what his obligations are, 
both actual and implied; what he 
has in possessions and earning 
power with which to accomplish his 
desires. With all this information in 
hand, you know what his problems 
are and what he would like his pro- 
gram to be and can then set about 
to suggest a solution to his prob- 
lems. Bear in mind that you must 
have full and complete information, 
otherwise you just cannot give your 
prospect the proper type of insur- 
ance that he should have. 

In my office we try to work on 
the predictable answer method. We 
only ask questions to which we 
know the probable answer, not just 
the possible answer and in that way 
we believe we can lead a prospect 
“down our alley” and we know 
where we are going. Many people 
may think this is an impossible thing 
but it isn’t and I have had enough 
men, and new ones, too, who have 
followed this method to know that 
it will work. 
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| am a true believer in learning 
the procedure verbatim, no matter 
what plan you follow. To those who 
are not believers in learning sales 
talks verbatim, I would point out the 
fact that the highest paid business 





Full and complete information 


in the world requires of its peo- 
ple that they learn their parts ver- 
batim, and that is the motion pic- 
ture business. When you learn your 
sales talk verbatim—and again I say 
I do not care particularly what sales 
talk you use—you learn to be easy 
and free and natural in giving it and 
that will have a favorable effect on 
your prospect. He feels that you 
know what you are talking about. 


A Balance Sheet 


As a track upon which to run, we 
use what we call a Balance Sheet, 
and in order to accumulate the data 
for this sheet, we follow a definite 
verbatim procedure that is guaran- 
teed to produce exactly the results 
wanted. The choice of words, of 





course, is most important. For in- 
stance, “level” and “flat” mean the 
same thing but if you want to tell a 
man he is level-headed, you just 
can’t use the word flat. 

In making up a brief for a pros- 
pect, we work on what we call thie 
20% rule which means we try io 
get every prospect to lay aside tiie 
20% of his gross annual income as 
a minimum premium. Even thit 
amount will only produce about half 
the amount necessary to do as con 
plete a job as he wants. 


Reasonable Monthly Income 


In our office we believe in writing 
up a man’s case so that he is pro- 
vided with a reasonable monthly in- 
come at an age when he needs it. 
To this contract we add family 
maintenance where greater protec- 
tion is needed in case of death. We 
believe in stock rebuttals, stock an- 
swers and have them committed 
also, so we do not have to fish 
around for the proper replies. The 
whole system of knowing your sales 
talk and your replies verbatim gives 
one confidence and permits one to 
talk with finesse. 

There is nothing more contagious 
nor harder to stop than a sound idea 
and the whole make-up of life insur- 
ance is sound. Life insurance will 
do every sound thing that all other 
good investments will do plus ihe 
one thing that none of the others 
can do and that is complete and ful- 
fill its every obligation upon ‘he 
death of the insured. No other in- 
vestment will do that! 

Let me quote actual cases tiat 
show the Magic of Life Insurance: 
Case No. 1—I asked Mr. A he 
following question :—“Mr. A, if you 
knew that you were going to lose 
$100,000 tomorrow and you could 
do something about it today, would 
you do something today?” He said, 
“Yes”—and then I took a Balance 
Sheet on him. It developed that 
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he needed $200 per month at age 60 
and that in event he died within the 
next twenty years, his wife would 
need at least $200 per month. He 
tuok exactly that contract with a 
premium of $1,532.40 per year. Ex- 
actly one month after the second 
year’s premium had been paid, he 
slipped and fell in his own home 
and died five hours later of a frac- 
tured skull. His widow today is re- 
ceiving $224 per month because he 
had accidental death benefits. At 
the end of twenty years there will 
be in cash $47,000 to be used as 
needed by his widow who will then 
be fifty-nine years old. Where else 
except in life insurance could a little 
over $3,000 have been saved and 
have produced such marvelous re- 
sults on a guaranteed basis free from 
the necessity of supervision of re- 
investment and with such tax ad- 
vantages ? 

Case No. 2—A Balance Sheet was 
secured upon a young minister, a 
brief was presented and both hus- 
band and wife liked the proposal 
which was for $100 income to the 
pastor at age 65, with 20-year family 
maintenance that would pay $100 
per month to the widow for twenty 
years, then $10,000 at the end of 
that twenty years if the husband’s 
death should occur within twenty 
years from the date of issue of the 
policy. Also, an educational con- 
tract for $2,500 at age 18 with payor 
insurance was included in the set- 
up. The wife, however, said the 
premiums required were far too 
much and that they could only take 
half the amount. I told her I had a 
number of arguments with wives, 
in my day, regarding the idea that 
premiums were too high but that 
I had never had to argue with a 
widow—a widow always found that 
there was not nearly enough to take 
care of the situation. 

Nevertheless, the interview re- 
sulted in an educational endowment 
at age 18 being placed on the child 
and an income for life at age 60 for 
$50 per month with $50 per month, 
20-year family maintenance  at- 
tached. This contract also had ac- 
cidental death benefits included. 
This man had an ordinary life con- 
tract for $2,000 with accidental 
death benefits attached. He also 
had a $5,000 accident policy. Three 
years after the issuance of this in- 
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come for life contract as described 
above, this man was attending a 
church convention of young people 
and went swimming with several 
others and, in the act of trying to 
save one member of the party who 
had gotten out beyond his depth 
and was in distress, both were 
drowned. In the process of settling 
this claim, the widow said to me, “I 
was rather rude to you, wasn't I, 
when in your office and I said that 
the plan you had outlined for us was 
far too much and we would only 
take half of it?” I assured her that 
I realized at the time that she did 
not mean to be rude but that I knew 
what she had said was very foolish. 
Of course, it is no trick at all to 
realize that we have made a mistake 
after it has been done. Right at this 
point we should stop and make our- 
selves realize that we should be 
more insistent sometimes in refusing 
to accept no for an answer. 


Not Spending Anything 


Case No. 3 is about a man who 
twenty-five years ago was a most 
successful manufacturer. I secured 
a Balance Sheet from him and it 
was a beauty. He had plenty of 
money and no life insurance. He 
was the type fellow who scoffed at 
life insurance as had his father be- 
fore him. I told him that if his busi- 
ness was always as successful as he 
thought it would be $200 per month 
income for life at age 55 would be 
peanuts, but that if, perchance, his 
business went “hay-wire” this in- 
come contract would be a Godsend. 
I finally persuaded him to provide a 
guaranteed monthly income of $200 
to himself at age 55 so that he would 
have enough to take care of tips, 
little gifts to his kids or his grand- 
children if he ever had any. He 
laughed and said that he liked me 
and would take the insurance al- 
though he thought it was the crazi- 
est thing he had ever done. 


When I came back to deliver the 
contract, I conceived the idea of try- 
ing to get him to discount his pre- 
miums all the way through to age 
55. This was back in the days when 
discounting premiums was not done 
to any great extent. The discount 
rate was 3% and the company 
would discount as many years as 


the policyholder desired. In this 
case the annual premium for $200 
income for life at age 55 was $1,100, 
The first year’s premium plus the 
twenty-four years discounted pre- 
miums amounted to something 
around $22,000. I showed him that 
he was not spending anything at all 
and that by merely putting this 
money with our company instead of 
the Second National Bank, he im- 
mediately created a $20,000 estate 
plus the unearned discounted pre- 
miums in event of his death. I told 
him that the discounted premiums, 
unearned, and cash values were al- 
ways available at his demand; that 
if he reached age 55 and began to 
draw his $200 per month that he had 
the equivalent of $80,000 worth of 
bonds, paying a guaranteed rate of 
3% ; that he would receive his check 
every month for life, no coupons to 
clip, deposit and wait for their re- 
turn accounting. An estate that 
would require no reinvestment, no 
supervision and had tax advantages. 
Twenty-three years after this con- 
tract was placed, this man’s business 
went completely to the wall, all re- 
serves, buildings, equipment, etc., 
were absorbed in the deal and he 
was left with exactly nothing but his 
life insurance. When he came to me 
about drawing upon his insurance, I 
again “‘persuaded” him to take a job 
at a livable wage, at least for two 
years until his insurance would be- 
gin to give him $200 per month. 
This he did. At the present time he 
is living on the insurance that 
twenty years ago I had told him 
would either be peanuts or a God- 
send. I'll let the reader decide which 
it now is because he is getting that 
$200 every month right now. But 
he isn’t doing a lot of “tipping” nor 
“gift-giving” which was one of the 
strong reasons twenty-six years ago 
for his having taken this horrible 
thing called life insurance on an in- 
come for life basis. He told me not 
so long ago that he was glad he 
“liked” me twenty-six years ago and 
I am glad, too. 


There just isn’t anything as magié 
as life insurance but we are the 
“performers” and we are perform- 
ing on an enormous stage. Let’s 
realize this fully and rehearse and 
commit our parts incessantly and 
thoroughly so we will each be the 
best. 
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HOSPITALIZATION 
CONTRACTS DESCRIBED 


—_—. of hospitalization 
contracts offered by insurance 
companies and their relation to the 
Veterans’ Administration hospitali- 
zation program has been presented 
to the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives by 
spokesmen for five associations of 
companies writing accident and 
health insurance. 

Appearing on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, the Life In- 
surance Association of America, the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters, the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference and the 
Life Insurers Conference, Robert A. 
Crichton, Counsel for the ALC, and 
William Washburn, Chairman of the 
Committee on Economics of Medical 
Care of the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, explained the 
underlying principle insurance com- 
panies follow in writing this insur- 
ance. This fundamental principle is 
that hospitalization insurance, like 
similar insurance, is usually written 
to compensate the insured for an 
actual loss or expense. Pointing out 
the voluntary hospitalization insur- 
ance covers approximately 91 miil- 
lion people in this country, the state- 
ment submitted to the Veterans’ 
Committee said : 

“In designing the hospitalization 
insurance protection sold to the pub- 
lic, insurance companies have fol- 
lowed a fundamental underwriting 
principle which holds for all similar 
lines of insurance, namely, that the 
purpose of the insurance should be 
to compensate for an actual loss or 
expense to the person insured. As 
a result, hospital insurance policies 
do not generally make provision for 
payment with respect to hospital 
stays which cost the patient nothing. 
For example, hospitalization insur- 
ance policies . . . do not normally 
pay for hospital stays resulting from 
occupational accidents, because such 
Stays are covered by workmen’s 
compensation laws and there is no 
net financial loss to the patient to 
be insured against. 

“As an extension of the principle 
that payment should be made only 
when there is a loss or expense in- 
curred by the patient, most insurance 
companies do not make provision in 


their policies for payments where 
charges arise only because of the 
existence of insurance. This is the 
point which bears directly upon the 
question of whether payment is made 
by insurance companies for stays in 
VA hospitals for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

“A majority of the companies ex- 
plicitly provide in their policies that 
the insurance does not cover in- 
stances where no charge is made 
which the person insured would 
have to pay, mentioning specifically 
hospitals owned or operated by the 
United States government. Other 
companies use policies without such 
explicit provisions, but which by 
their very nature and design do not 
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make provision for payment where 
there is no hospital bill the patient 
would have to pay,” the statement 
said. 

“VA hospitals presently do not 
make charges for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities of admitted vet- 
erans where there is no insurance. 
Neither does the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration make a charge when the 
veteran has insurance, so long as his 
right to collect under the policy does 
not depend upon the presentation of 
a bill for VA hospital services. It 
is only where the veteran has insur- 
ance, and where that insurance is of 
the type under which payment is 
made only if there are hospital 
charges, that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration attempts to collect from the 
insurance company. No attempt is 
ever made to collect insurance pro- 
ceeds from the veteran. 

“It can be stated quite simply why 
nsurance companies design their pol- 
icies so that no payments are called 


for in these instances where charges 
arise only because of the existence 
of insurance,” the statement con- 
tinued. “It is to protect the buyers 
of the insurance from the unfair 
burden of additional premium costs 
which would otherwise result. The 
buyers of hospitalization insurance 
must in the long run pay, through 
insurance premiums, what the insur- 
ance companies pay out in claims, in 
addition to what they as buyers of 
insurance must pay as taxpayers to- 
wards the general support of V.\ 
hospitals. 

“It has been our experience that 
the buyers of insurance, particulary 
employers and labor unions which 
are parties to group insurance po''- 
cies, generally do not wish to have 
part of the group insurance pr- 
miums they have paid spent for clain 
payments to VA hospitals. In tle 
final analysis, those claim paymen s 
would be of no direct value to the 
veterans themselves. The veteraiis 
would receive no money; any pay- 
ment made would be made direct to 
the Veterans’ Administration. But 
if claim payments were made to Vet- 
erans’ Administration, to cover 
charges which arise only because of 
the existence of, insurance, most 
buyers of hospitalization insurance 
would be justified in feeling discrim- 
inated against. What has in the past 
been a tax-supported VA hospitali- 
zation program would then become 
only a partially tax-supported hos- 
pitalization program, the balance of 
the cost becoming a charge against 
that part of the public which buys 
insurance. This, we feel, would dis- 
criminate against the buyers of in- 
surance.” 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


HE ACCIDENTAL DEATH RATE 

was lower for the first four 
months of this year than during a 
comparable period of 1952 in three 
of the four classes of accidents co:- 
piled by the National Safety Council. 
Motor vehicle deaths, the fourth 
classification, increased 5%, hovw- 
ever, from 10,590 to 11,140. Other 
public accidental deaths were  e- 
duced 8% (3,700 to 3,400), hoie 
deaths 9% (10,100 to 9,200) aad 
occupational deaths 2% (4,500 to 
4,400). Accidental deaths of all 
types were 3% fewer. 
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THE HEALTH INSURANCE COUNCIL 


OME time ago proposals for 

a national compulsory health 

insurance program were de- 
feated, at least temporarily. Most 
insurance men felt that this was a 
good thing not merely because of 
the threat to their business, but be- 
cause they honestly believed that to 
give the medical care problem into 
the hands of a bureaucracy, to inter- 
fere with the doctor-patient relation- 
ship, and to throw a matter of this 
magnitude and concern into politics 
would not be a good thing for the 
American people. 


Adequate Care 


I wonder sometimes, however, 
whether they have thought through 
thoroughly some of the implications 
of that defeat. We have, at least by 
implication, said to the American 
people that adequate medical care 
can be provided under the voluntary 
system and that protection against 
the expense of such care sufficient 
in variety and amount will be ob- 
tainavle through voluntary insurance 
programs. We have implied that 
now or at some reasonable time in 
the future the public, or at least 
the large employed public, can 
have reasonably adequate protection 
against the major expense arising 
by reason of illness and disability. 

The time steadily approaches when 
that implied promise will have to be 
kept. Modern medicine and modern 
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RALPH HELLER 
Second Vice President 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


hospital care, and the splendid serv- 
ices of physicians and hospital per- 
sonnel, are making possible increased 
longevity and better health for us 
all, and I think it is beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the improved 
care and facilities thus available will 
be demanded and received by the 
general public. While there are in- 
dications that the present national 
administration will be more sympa- 
thetic to meeting the medical care 
requirements by voluntary means, 
that will not in and of itself lessen 
in any way the pressure for such 
care. Nor is it likely in the long run 
to lessen substantially the pressure 
on the doctors to increasingly make 
available the benefits of modern 
medicine to all of the public nor the 
pressure on the believers in volun- 
tary health insurance—Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, the insurance industry 
and many other private plans—to 
provide increasingly satisfactory 
coverage and service at reasonable 
cost. 

Not only must we each push for- 
ward in our own field as effectively 
as we can, but J think there is an- 
other allied need which is not fully 
realized. That is the need for all 
of the groups in this field whose 
work naturally touches upon one an- 


other to work with each other so 
that the public receives the benefit 
of a joint operation which is as co- 
operative and smooth-working and 
well drafted to meet public need as 
is possible. 


No Monopoly 


We are naturally preoccupied 
with our own work and tend to think 
in terms of the superiority of our 
own products and our own way of 
doing things. In many ways I think 
this has worked in the public in- 
terest. It has been a good thing that 
there has been no dominant monop- 
oly in the field of health insurance, 
and it has probably been good for 
the public that the various plans and 
groups have acted to spur one an- 
other on to improved and more satis- 
factory service. This does not do 
away, however, with the need of 
keeping in mind the paramount in- 
terest of the public whom we all 
exist to serve. When we all deal 
with the same individuals, as hos 
pitals and doctors and insurance 
companies must, I feel that we are 
under an obligation to carry through 
those joint dealings in a manner that 
ministers most effectively to the per- 
sons involved. 

When a person with insurance 
coverage deals with the doctor and 
the hospital, he is not three per- 
sons with three separate problems. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Council—Continued 


He is one person with three facets 
of the same personal problem, and 
he is entitled to have his case re- 
garded in that light, and the public 
has the right to expect that we shall 
deal with the problem in that fashion. 
And this obligation to provide this 
kind of a sympathetic, understanding 
joint service is reinforced by the 
nature of the matter with which we 
have to deal. We are not dealing 
with matters of no moment as might 
be the case if all that was involved 
was a choice as to whether one pre- 
ferred Rinso-White or the soft 
caress of Lux, or where the most 
vital matter to be decided was 
whether one preferred Budweiser or 
wished to give his whole-hearted 
allegiance to Schlitz. What we are 
talking about is the health of our 
people and matters which are of 
grave family concern. 

That brings us to the question as 
to whether there is a need for an 
industry-wide insurance group such 
as the Health Insurance Council. 
Why should there be an organiza- 
tion. directed specifically to dealing 


with doctors and hospitals? The in- 
dustry has been dealing with hos- 
pitals and doctors for decades. Why 
now a further organized effort? 
There are many reasons, the follow- 
ing among them: 


Millions of People 


First, there is the sheer size of our 
business. Over two billion dollars a 
year are now collected in accident 
and health premiums, a large share 
for hospital, surgical, medical, X-ray, 
diagnostic expense, and such like. 
Coverage in these fields has been ex- 
tended to many millions of people. 
This in turn has tremendously in- 
creased the number of contacts be- 
tween the insurance industry and the 
doctors and hospitals. Contacts that 
some years ago ran into the tens 
of thousands now run literally into 
the millions. With contacts on so 
vast a scale it becomes a matter of 
common sense that we seek to make 
them in a manner that is as pleasant 
and as efficient for each group con- 
cerned as is possible. 

Then there is the economic rela- 
tionship we bear to each other. Our 


rate structures and the form given 
our coverages depend on the charges 
of hospitals and doctors and how 
they conduct their operations. 
There is the need for keeping 
abreast of the constant changes oc- 
curring in the field. Take the hos- 
pitals, for example. Under the 
pressure of mounting costs, methods 
of computing charges undergo con- 
stant change. Public support has 
replaced philanthropic support. The 
hospitals are increasingly becoming 
community health institutions and 
teaching centers. The existence of 
prepayment care, the training of the 
doctor and his dependence on labora- 
tory methods, the convenience of 
treating people in hospitals—all con- 
tribute to increased hospital occw- 
pancy. The existence of prepayment 
care is, I understand, modifying in 
some cases the physical structure of 
hospitals, and the existence of wide- 
spread prepaid care is cutting down 
the teaching material formerly 
available. Many more things could 
be cited and these things all affect us. 
All these things and others mean 
that we must of necessity be inter- 
ested in doctors and hospitals. We 
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“THERE’S MUSIC IN 


MONEY IN OUR 
POCKETBOOK” 


like my husband. 





OUR HEARTS .. . AND 


... says Mrs. John R. Harris 
Seattle, Washington 


"My husband is assistant choir director and 
baritone soloist for the oldest and largest 
church in the Pacific Northwest, so music has 
always played an important part in our family 


"But since John became a Minnesota Mutual 
life insurance underwriter in 1947, there's been 
a song in both of our hearts—a song of happiness. 
"My husband is happy because at last he's found a 
career that can give him both financial success and 
job satisfaction. He enjoys meeting people and 
discussing their future. And the unlimited possi- 
bilities for achieving increasing success in the life 
insurance business mean a lot to an ambitious man 


"As for me, I'm naturally thankful that we're now 





year. 





in a financial position to give our children many 
added advantages. 

"So it's no wonder there's a song in our hearts— 
a song of happiness—that's resulted from our asso- 
ciation with Minnesota Mutual." 


With the help of Minnesota Mutual's sales tools, 
John R. Harris paid for $516,561 of business last 
qualified four consecutive years 
for the National Quality Award. 


‘7ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


ORGANIZED 1880 








must be interested in how they carry 
on their work, in the charges they 
make, how well they understand 
sound insurance principles and the 
understanding and sympathy they 
extend to the voluntary insurance 
system. 

The doctors and hospitals in turn 
cannot help but have an interest in 
what the insurance industry does. 
These same millions of people who 
are insured with us must be dealt 
with by them as patients and as 
debtors. There must be an interest 
in how well we gear our product to 
the practicalities of hospital and 
medical care and how well we do the 
job of making payment for the kind 
of care they would like to provide. 
A large share of the income of doc- 
tors and hospitals -is provided 
through insured prepayment plans. 
There is, thus, further evidence of 
our economic interdependence. 

All of these foregoing matters 
make advisable a greatly increased 
interchange of viewpoint with doc- 
tors and hospitals, and one of the 
purposes of the Health Insurance 
Council is to see that there is such 
helpful interchange of viewpoints. 
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We can hardly expect the most effi- 
cient and helpful relationship to be 
achieved without a substantial con- 
tact between the parties directly at 
interest. We all know from our 
common experience how helpful di- 
rect contacts are in conveying in- 
formation, removing misunderstand- 
ings, improving relations and 
producing better work. 

Where people working on differ- 
ent segments of the same problem 
fail to meet, there is likely to be in- 
efficiency and a lack of the strength 
that comes from a unity of purpose. 
The absence of contact can result in 
worse things such as uncertainty, 
suspicions and an atmosphere of ill- 
founded charges, little conducive to 
sound progress. 


How It Operates 


There are other reasons for our 
joining together in a common indus- 
try effort, but I think the foregoing 
is enough to point up the general 
wisdom and necessity for the kind 
of organized effort the Health In- 
surance Council is endeavoring to 
carry on. With that as a background 


| should like to record something 
about the Health Council itself, how 
it is constituted, how it operates, 
some of its successes and weaknesses, 
and to point up a little of its future 
program. 

First, something as to its organiza- 
tion. The Council is technically a 
confederation of associations. Asso- 
ciations and not individuals are the 
members. The following organiza- 
tions compose the Council: The 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, the American 
Life Convention, the International 
Claim Association, the Life Insurers 
Conference, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, the American Mutual 
Allianée and the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. 

The Health Council has no em- 
ployees of its own though there is a 
staff serving it. All the organizations 
mentioned contribute to the out-of- 
p cket expenses except the Interna- 
tional Claim and the Association of 
Medical Directors which have no 

(Continued on page 46) 
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NEVER GET THE IDEA that renters make 
poor prospects. After all, 45% of Ameri- 
can families rent their dwelling places — 
many of them by preference. Their rent 
checks have to be mailed every month, 
even as mortgage instalments do. 


Occidental’s Income Protection policy is 
an economical way to make sure the rent 
will be paid if your client dies or is dis- 
abled. Written just to provide income — 
nothing else —this policy can guarantee 
the rent money for as long as 50 years. 
At low cost, too! 


Just one more example of the usefulness 
of this very practical policy plan. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Death Resulting from Tripping Over 
Cat and Rug Held Accidental Despite 
Prior Infirmities. 


On July 2, 1929, the New York 
Life Insurance Company issued a 
policy of life insurance on the life 
of Emma W. Schlatter in the face 
amount of $10,000 with double 
indemnity provision for accidental 
death. The double indemnity pro- 
vision provided as usual that the 
death must result directly and in- 
dependently of all other causes and 
from bodily injuries effected solely 
through external, violent and ac- 
cidental means. It further provided 
that the double indemnity shall not 
be payable if the death resulted from 
infirmity of the body. The bene- 
ficiaries named in the policy were 
the sons of insured. 

From January 30, 1936, until the 
date of her death, May 1, 1948, the 
insurance company had been paying 
the insured total disability payments 
and had waived the payment of 
further premium because of the 
insured’s high blood pressure, 
heart trouble and other ailments. 
A few days before her death, the 
insured tripped over the cat, slipped 
on the rug as she was getting a 
drink of water and her son found 
her a few seconds after she screamed 
with her feet lying on a crumpled 
rug some distance from the couch 
on which it was her custom to rest. 
A physician found that she was suf- 
fering from a fractured hip as a 
result of the fall. The insured died 
about ten days after the accident. 

The insurance company denied li- 
ability for the double indemnity but 
offered the face amount of $10,000, 
contending that the prior ailments 
had proximately caused the death of 
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the insured, and hence the double 
indemnity provision was not appli- 
cable. 

The doctor’s testimony was to 
the effect that Mrs. Schlatter, the 
insured, had a heart condition that 
was a contributing cause of her 
death, and when asked whether or 
not she could have died from the 
heart condition regardless of the 
accident, he stated ‘‘she could have. 
She could have died or could have 
lived for years.” He further testi- 
fied: “But that’s what brought the 
thing on—the broken hip is what 
brought the whole thing on—started 
the momentum.” 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals holds that the plaintiff bene- 
ficiaries who had prevailed hefore 
the jury in the lower court, should 
continue to prevail in the Appellate 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 





court, basing their holding on 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. vs. Hood, a Mississippi case. 
The court quoting from the Hood 
case finds that the death is the re- 
sult of an accident 
law as follows: 
“We think that, if the accident is 
the proximate cause of the death 
and sets in motion or starts a latent 
or dormant disease, and such dis- 
ease merely contributes to the death 
after being so precipitated by the 
accident, it is not a proximate cause 
of the death nor a contributing cause 
within the meaning of the terms of 
the policy.” 

The court discussed other cases 
and held that the Hood case should 
control in interpreting and applying 
the facts to this insurance policy, 
that the case was properly submitted 
to the jury. 

A concurring opinion was filed by 
Chief Justice Holmes. (1 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 166, New York Life 
Ins. Co. v. Schlatter et al.) 

Counsel : 

Roy D. Campbell, Jr., H. P. Farish, 
W. C. Keady, Greenville, Mississippi 
for appellants. 

Charles S. Tindall, Jr., Greenville, 
Miss., Alfred A. Levingston, Cleve- 
land, Miss. for appellee. 


and states the 


Disinterment of the Insured Granted 
Regardless of the Delay in Filing Ap- 
plication and Feelings of the Family, 
in Order to Ascertain True Cause of 


Death. 


On January 20, 1952, Dr. Fred 
J. Jarvis was injured in an automo- 
bile accident. On January 24, 1952, 

(Continued on the next page) 








Legal Spotlight—Continued 


he died, and on January 28th he 
was buried. He had previously taken 
vut a policy of insurance with Mu- 
tual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation of Omaha, Nebraska, 
which paid various benefits, includ- 
ing double indemnity if the death 
was the result, directly and indepen- 
dently ef all other causes, from 
bodily injuries sustained from purely 
accidental means. On February 22, 


2. The court holds that the applica- 
tion for disinterment was timely and 
in accordance with the statutes of 
Iowa as the widow did not furnish 
the company claim for accidental 
death benefits until about February 
22, 1952. The application was filed 
on July 8, 1952. The public policy 
of the State of Iowa was declared by 
the court to be fixed by the Legis- 
lature and as the statute has no time 
limit for filing, it is the court’s duty 
to accept the statute as written. 


allowed on grounds of untimeliness 
of application, feelings of the family 
and public policy of the state. The 
dissent brought out the fact that 
prior to the application for disinter- 
ment, there were settlement negotia- 
tions between the widow and com- 
pany whereby the company offered 
$9,000 to settle the $12,500 claim. 
It was not until after settlement was 
abandoned that the company filed 
the application, as the dissenters 
say, to effect a better settlement. 































1952, a proof of loss was filed with 3. The trial court's order which pro- Such “a ghoulish proceeding” should ty 
the company, showing the cause of vided for the autopsy stated that the not be allowed unless free from the dea 
death as cerebral hemorrhage. The pathologist who performed the au- “taint of improper use.” (1 Life fav 
insurance company commenced an topsy may remove organs and parts Cases (CCH) 2d 179, In re Dis- the 
action on June 16th next in Federal from the body and retain such slivers interment of Jarvis, lowa Supreme Ott 
Court and made application for dis- and portions as may be necessary Court. ) fail 
interment on July 8, 1952. The for a microscopic examination. The Counsel: “ae 
widow beneficiary of Dr. Jarvis re- beneficiary widow objected to this Life & Davis, Oskaloosa, Iowa, onl 
sisted the application for disinter- retaining of any part of the body for appellant. r 
ment, and, while the application was and the court holds that the statutes Lehmann, Hurlburt, Blanchard & in 
pending, the widow commenced say that no part may be retained and less, Des Moines, Iowa, tod 
action against the company to re- that the order must be changed to for appellee pro se. aes 
cover the full amount of the pro- delete that portion of the order al- = 
ceeds of the policies. The applica- lowing the person making the au- per! 
tion for disinterment was heard and _ topsy to retain some slivers of tissue GI HOME LOANS f 
decided in Trial Court during Sep- or shavings of the brain. rr 
tember 1952. The trial court found 4. The appellant widow complains — COMPANIES and other om 
that the autopsy would reasonably that the trial court did not give due institutions which have lent money 
disclose and determine the cause of regard to the feelings of the family on mortgages to veterans will be en- ai 
death, and thereby confirm or nega- and friends or the public health. couraged by the report of the Vet- ie 
tive the respective claims of the However, the court stated notwith- erans Administration on the occa- di q 
litigants. standing the objections of relatives, sion of passing the 3,000,000 mark “ne 
The Supreme Court of Iowa dis- the right to have the body remain in GI home loans guaranteed by VA. anes 
posed of the application with four undisturbed is not absolute and On 3,004,157 home loans totaling piye 
points as follows: must yield where the demands of $19,600,000,000, VA has guaranteed then 
1. The medical testimony was partly justice require such subordination. about half the amount involved. A 
at variance, but both the doctor for They hold that the feelings of the Nearly 13% of the home loans have — 
the insurance company and for the family are not greater than the de- been completely repaid. Less than dite 
widow concluded that there was a mands of justice in this case. six-tenths of 1% have resulted in that 
definite possibility or probability A vigorous dissent was lodged by claims by the government. The av- ghra 
that an autopsy would show the four of the nine justices, who urged erage size of all GI home loans made tall 
cause of death. that the application should be dis- to date is $7,371. ove 
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SALES IDEAS 


CANNED SALES TALK 


LL SKILLFUL SALESMEN, over 
Atte years, develop a selling style, 
a form, a pattern that is the result 
of years of experience. They find 
that certain things they say get 
favorable reactions. These things 
they continue to use with great force. 
Other things they have said that 
failed to get the right reaction, they 
have either dropped or practiced 
until they could say them well. 

Behind this process of develop- 
ing a good sales talk by trial and 
error, is a knack for self analysis, 
an ability to mentally review every 
experience and honestly judge one’s 
performance. 

After an unsuccessful sales inter- 
view, one salesman may say, “That 
prospect was unreasonable. He was 
impossible to sell.” The salesman 
who says that is not being analytical. 
Another salesman might say, “What 
did I do that was wrong?” How 
could I have sold him?” The sales- 
man who searches for the answers 
to these questions will probably find 
them. 

After a salesman has found a 
formula that works, he would be 
wise to use it over and over. And 
that goes for moving words and 
phrases that make up a canned sales 
talk. 


—Lincoln National Life—The Lincoln Bulletin 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


A RECORD NUMBER of new homes 
was built in 1952, and with 1953 
likely to show similar results, the 
market for mortgage insurance as- 
sumes tremendous potentials. With 
an estimated mortgage debt of $55 
billion, the sales potential in this 
market is tremendous. And as you 
become better acquainted with a man 
and his family as a result of having 
set up a mortgage cancellation plan 
for them, the other sales potentials 
that will open up will be even bigger. 

Provident Mutual—Provident Notes 
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FOR THAT RAINY DAY 


ONE THING that might help you a 
great deal is to establish a “rainy- 
day file.” In this you should include 
the names and addresses of those 
whose occupation makes it difficult 
to see them on sunny days. Included 
in this list might be construction 
men, service station operators, and 
salesmen. Also you might include 
contractors, farmers, and ministers. 
They all have their activities 
cramped somewhat when it is rainy, 
so it is a good time to catch them. 
It is also a good time to catch golfing 
enthusiasts in their offices. 

Washington National Review 


ON SELLING WOMEN 


THE BEST TIME to sell life insur- 
ance to women is when there is 
ample time to present your complete 
sales story. Your objective then 
should be to pick a time that is most 
convenient to them. A survey on 
sales to women shows the effective- 
ness of the various times. In order 
they are: Lunch time 4%; late 
afternoon 11%; mornings 18%; 
early afternoon 23%; and evening 
44%. 


Wisconsin National Commentator 





SALESMAN'S CREED 


BELIEVE in the insurance | am sell- 

ing, in the company | am working 
for, and in my ability to get “results.” 
| believe that insurance can be sold te, 
honest men by honest methods. | be- 
lieve in working, not waiting, and in 
the pleasure of selling insurance. | be- 
lieve that a man gets what he goes 
after, that one application today is 
worth two applications tomorrow, and 
that no man is down and out until he 
has lost faith in himself. | believe in 
today and the work | am doing, in 
tomorrow and the work | hope to do, 
and in the sure reward which the fu- 
ture holds. | believe in courtesy, in 
kindness, in generosity, in good cheer, 
in friendship, and honest competition. 
| believe there is an application some- 
where for every man ready to write it. 
| believe I'm ready—right now! 





Interstate Life & Accident Insurance 
Co.—The Interstate. 











THE PURDUE CLOSE 


STUDENTS at the Purdue Market- 
ing Institute are taught a standard 
close in which the word P-U-R- 
D-U-E is keyed to six different 
closes : 

P—How would you like to pay this 
premium? Annually, semi-annually 
or quarterly ? 

U—Your responsibility to your 
family and your love for your wife 
and children is the impulse that will 
lead you to set up the program we 
have been discussing. Of course, | 
feel a keen responsibility towards 
your family, but You are the person 
who is most interested in protecting 
your family and your old age. 
R—Have you thought about the re- 
tirement benefits involved in this 
policy which we are discussing? 
While you are buying this insurance 
from the unselfish standpoint to pro- 
tect your family, the money you are 
putting into it will be available for 
your own old age. It will also be 
available in the form of an income 
larger than you can get from any 
other investment at that time. 
D—If you die tonight, you will 
have made a large mistake if you 
don’t put this insurance in force. If 
you live 10, 15, or 20 years, you 
may have made a small mistake be- 
cause you bought this policy. Per- 
haps you won't get all the money 
that you have put into it, or you 
might have enjoyed spending the 
money for some luxury, but that will 
be a small mistake. 

U—You may become uninsurable 
and not be able to get this. Did you 
ever think, Mr. Jones, there always 
comes a time when you cross the 
very narrow line between insurabil- 
ity and uninsurability. You will 
have lost life’s greatest asset if you 
later decide to buy insurance and the 
doctor says, “No.” Let’s put this 
insurance in force now when we be- 
lieve we can get it. 

E—When can you get examined ? 
How would two this afternoon he? 


The Phoenix Mutual Field 
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TODAY'S BARGAIN 


HILE THE COST of most things 

has risen steadily over the last 
century, the price tag on $1,000 of 
life insurance is about the same today 
as it was one hundred years ago. 

An examination of the first rate 
book issued by the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, which will ob- 
serve its centennial in June, shows 
that in 1853 when the company was 
founded a 30-year-old man could 
buy $1,000 of ordinary life insurance 
for $18.40, compared to today’s cost 
of $18.37. 

Then, the straight life policy was 
one of only three forms of life in- 
surance sold by Aetna Life, the 
others being seven-year and one- 
year term policies. In the span of a 
century, however, these have multi- 
plied into the sixty different policies 
which the company writes today. 

When Americans buy life insur- 
ance today, they purchase a policy 
more than four times as big as their 
ancestors did four generations ago, 
for the amount issued by the Aetna 
Life to new applicants last year av- 
eraged $8,500 in contrast to $2,000 
in 1853. 


ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


\ N Titu its July issue the Ameri- 

can Insurance Digest and 
Insurance Monitor, of Chicago, be- 
came the first insurance journal to 
reach one hundred years of con- 
tinuous service to the insurance in- 
dustry. It was founded in 1853 at 
2% Wall Street, New York City 
by Tom Jones, Jr. a New York City 
insurance agent, who sold it fifteen 
years later, in 1868, to C. C. Hine, 
an insurance company expert whose 
personal experience encompassed 
every facet of the fire insurance 
business. 

Mr. Hine’s sons, then elderly men, 
sold the paper in 1920 to George 
W. Wadsworth of Chicago, whose 
experience in the insurance journal 
field at that time totaled more than 
twenty-one years, during the early 
part of which he had built the busi- 
ness department of the insurance 
journal now known as “The Na- 
tional Underwriter.” He continues 
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GEORGE WADSWORTH 


as one of that paper’s three largest 
stockholders, though he left the 
paper’s service in 1914 and founded 
the Insurance Public Relations Bu- 
reau, which enterprise he has con- 
tinued to the present. It is the old- 
est insurance public relations or- 
ganization and is thus associated 
closely with the oldest insurance 
journal. 


When George Wadsworth pur- 
chased “The Monitor,” its publica- 
tion office was moved from New 
York City to Chicago, and the title 
‘American Insurance Digest” added 
to its original name. This move was 
due to the fact that paper stock was 
not easily available at that time and 
Wadsworth had printing connec- 
tions of long standing in Chicago. 
He had intended moving the paper 
back East after a period, but his 
other investments, many of them in 
insurance company stocks, delayed 
this move. 

The American Insurance Digest 
& Insurance Monitor in its first one 
hundred years of service to insur- 
ance has thus had only three differ- 
ent owners. Members of Mr. Wads- 
worth’s family plan to carry on this 
work for the next fifty years, and 
he has set his own retirement date 
as December, 1962, when he will 
have been active in insurance journal 
work for more than _ sixty-three 
years. 


FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED 


HE PusBLic HEALTH Committee 
Te the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association granted fellow 
ships to scientists in seven Canadian 
medical schools. Eleven doctors at 
the Universities of Laval, McGill, 
Manitoba, Montreal, Queen’s, To- 
ronto and Western Ontario will re- 
ceive fellowships totaling $50,000 
from the Association. The fellow- 
ships bring to more than $200,000 
the amount given by the life insur- 
ance companies operating in Canada 
since the Fellowship Fund to aid 
medical research was organized in 
1949. This is in addition to funils 
granted for general medical research 
and education which have amounted 
to more than $1,000,000 in the last 
27 years. 

Totaling nearly $50,000, the 
grants were made from the Associa- 
tion’s Public Health Fund, which 
receives contributions from 50-ocd 
Canadian, British and United States 
member companies which are op- 
erating in Canada. During the past 
27 years, the Association has made 
grants of more than $1 million to 
organizations and medical research 
projects whose objects were to im- 
prove the health of the Canadian 
people. 

Heading the list of this year’s 
grants is one of $10,000 to the Cana- 
dian Diabetic Association to assist 
sufferers from this disease. Others 
are: a study on extra-corporeal cir- 
culation being undertaken at the 
University of Toronto $2,500 to ce- 
velop a machine that will perform 
the functions of the heart during 
heart operations, especially those on 
children with cardiac malformation; 
$4,800 to Hamilton College for a 
study on the thyroid hormone, using 
a radioactive isotope to study the ef- 
fect of the thyroid hormone on the 
metabolism of the body; a French 
version of the film “Our School 
Children’s Health,” $2,000; $2,500 
to the Banting and Best Department 
of Medical Research at Toronto for 
continued research on the proces: of 
aging; the study of severe malnu- 
trition in infancy and childhood be- 
ing undertaken at the Toronto Fos- 
pital for Sick Children, $5,720; 56, 
000 to further the study on Laryngo 
Tracheo-Bronchitis being under- 
taken at the Toronto Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


Best’s Life News 
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BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 





BUILDERS 





“\VHAT DO WE MEAN—Business’ 
life insurance?” The veteran agent 
rifled a stack of customers’ files, 
sat back, thought a moment, then 
continued. “In the fire and marine 
lines I learned early that anything 
worth owning is worth protecting. 
In casualty and fidelity, I trained 
myself to look for causes of loss. 
Even if the unexpected happens, my 
clients remain financially solvent. 
Although I had always written the 
common forms of personal life insur- 
ance, it wasn’t until ten years ago 
that I finally woke up to the remark- 
able similarity, in principles, between 
personal life and business life. 

“For a father, the ‘key man’ of 
every young family, I encourage the 
purchase of family protection. He, 
the breadwinner, is the one respon- 
sible for the financial success of his 
family enterprise, and, if he were 
taken out of the picture, his family 
would be reimbursed for the loss of 
its most valuable asset. 

“*Partnership’ is an idea as old 
as marriage itself. When I sit at 
the kitchen table with a man and his 
wife, and talk about ‘where the 
money will come from,’ I’m actually 
having a conference with two indi- 
viduals who are united in conducting 
a sacred partnership. Death termi- 
nates this kind of partnership just 
as automatically and finally as it 
does any other kind of legal busi- 
ness partnership. The surviving 
‘partner,’ usually the widow, has to 
liquidate the assets and reorganize 
the family unit. 

“The young, single person is the 
‘sole proprietor’ of his hopes and am- 
bitions. His untapped life is a money 
machine, potentially worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. The miracle 
of his living will transform odd bits 
of this and that—things made of 
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paper, rubber, wood, steel, cement— 
into economically useful goods. 
Born in depression, reared in war, 
he now more than ever seeks se- 
curity. I make it easy for him to 
buy a guaranteed thrift plan.” 


7) 


HE WAS REALLY HET UP. “No 
matter what the kind of coverage,” 
he went on, “there is this funda- 
mental situation. You talk with 
people who have problems that in- 





You look for 
You find out where 
the money will come from, Once 
these points are established, every- 
thing else is sales detail which can 
be cleaned up for you by company 
specialists. 

“Let’s get down to cases. I'd like 
to show you that the obstacle be- 
tween lines is something of a mental 
wall, obscured by a lot of fancy talk. 
Let’s try to break through this 
sound barrier with a few standard 
business problems as expressed by 
our clients. Let them sell us.” 


solve. 
causes of loss. 


surance Can 


SOLE PROPRIETORSHIP, “A man who 
owns a business should look at it 
like this: ‘I’m it. My business is the 
result of worry, work, good luck 
and whatever is under my hat. If I 
fell over, I don’t have enough per- 
sonal life insurance to support my 
family for an extended period, so, 
they would probably continue the 
business Hold it Is there 
anyone in my family capable of con- 
ducting my business? I never had 
my attorney draw a will to make 
sure my family would get my busi- 
ness even if they could run it. That 
means a court-appointed executor 
might sell out at, I’m shuddering, 
fifty percent depreciation. Then my 
family would live on income from 
the capital invested at five percent. 
Did I say, they 
Who’s kidding? Live on what? 
Why don’t insurance companies 
come out with a plan guaranteeing 
an income for my family if I die too 
soon, as well as a retirement income 
for me if I live too long? There is 
such a plan? Holy smoke.” 


would “live” ? 


CLO 


CLOSE CORPORATION, “A member of 
a close corporation might say it like 
this: “The death of one of us in the 
inner circle wouldn't affect our legal 
structure, but it certainly would af- 
fect our personal structure. Our 
attorney ought to arrange an agree- 
ment whereby the heirs would re- 
ceive the true value of their interest 
in cash, and the surviving stock- 
holders would acquire complete own- 
ership of the business. You can 
think in terms of life insurance, if 
you like, but I happen to be thinking 
of wife insurance. Stockholders are 
people too. Just like everyone else 
we love our wives.’ ” 
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No Conflict—from page 17 


on income from annuities, or insur- 
ance and the like. All of these above 
mentioned subjects may be brought 
up and discussed in relation to the 
simple question of deciding how 
much and under what circumstances 
the insured will provide what in- 
come and what principle for whom. 
I simply mention this very simple 
situation to illustrate that in the most 
simple arrangement of insurance 
alone we come right up against some 
legal questions. The law is clear in 
many of these respects. Neverthe- 
less, the question is put—‘Does ad- 
vice on method of payment of this 
simple character involve giving ad- 
vice of a legal nature?’ Does it 
constitute unauthorized practice of 
law? It has been done for seventy- 
five years. Perhaps the question of 
whether this is the practice of law 
is a matter of opinion in a technical 
sense but no one would or should 
object because the knowledge and 
ability required to answer such ques- 
tions are a necessary part of the rou- 
tine equipment of any good under- 
writer today. 

In thirty years’ experience I have 
never heard the question raised by 
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the legal fraternity. I suppose the 
answer lies in the fact that to require 
the advice of a lawyer in such a 
transaction would greatly delay the 
work and appear wholly unneces- 
sary to the interested parties. What 
is more—and here is the important 
point—it would be contrary to public 
interest because it would make an 
inherently simple transaction so com- 
plicated and expensive that only a 
relative few would be or could be 
interested in carrying it through. 
If it were necessary to call in an at- 
torney for the consummation of a 
simple settlement option, the effect 
would be to deny the public a much 
needed and socially desirable serv- 
ice for reasons which are indefen- 
sible to the public. Thus, in a simple 
common situation our agent should 
very properly be able to make the 
necessary recommendation. 


More Complex Situations 


Let’s go on. We don't confine 
ourselves to the simple insurance 
situation. We believe that in the 
sale of insurance, not only should 
the insurance property be arranged 
to do the best job possible in view 
of family relationships, financial ob- 
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jectives and desired ultimate distri- 
bution, but also—that in so doing- 
the insurance should be coordinated 
in an overall arrangement for all 
property to the same end. We be- 
lieve that failure to consider such 
overall coordination and to plan the 
insurance alone is a dangerous dis- 
service to our policyholder and the 
public. As an example, consider onl) 
the frequently encountered mistake 
of arranging most or all of an indi- 
vidual’s insurance on income pay- 
ments without allowance for the 
large amounts of cash required for 
payment of taxes if the central in- 
come-producing estate asset of an 
established and successful business 
interest is to be preserved intact. 
Consider the undesirable consequen- 
ces to the estate of the deceased anil 
to the employees and their families 
resulting from the forced, and prob- 
ably sacrificial, sale of the business 
to an outside interest—which is the 
only solution in most cases. 


Therefore, to avoid such pitfalls 
and to produce a generally good 
rather than a bad result in selling 
insurance, we get data on all prop- 
erty and suggest overall arrange- 
ments. This broadens the scope of 
subjects 


and laws—which must be 
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or could be considered in our work. 
How much do we broaden the scope ? 
How far do we go? We think we 
must go far enough to produce bas- 
ically sound overall plans—but no 
further. Where is this finish line? 
That depends somewhat on circum- 
stances. Our job, and we think our 
obligation, is to equip ourselves so 
that we can recognize undesirable 
situations and suggest arrangements 
which accomplish the results desired 
by the insured in the most econom- 
ical manner. 


A Working Knowledge 


Equipping ourselves for such work 
certainly involves the acquisition of 
a working or informed layman’s 
knowledge of such things as: 

Laws of descent and distribution 
Taxes and taxation—estate, inheri- 
tance, gift and income for both 
Federal and state, insurance, annui- 
ties, etc. 

Rights of creditors 

Operation of wills, trusts and busi- 
ness agreements 

Valuation of business interests and 
other forms of property, etc. 

Also involved are training and 
skill in the techniques of gathering 
facts and of helping people to deter- 
mine essential or desirable and rea- 
sonable financial goals, and in plan- 
ning practical, economical and ef- 
fective programs—all in addition to 
specialized training in insurance and 
in the art of selling. 

This list is not all-inclusive but, 
without the knowledge and _ skills 
listed, no one can successfully prac- 
tice estate planning. In short, our 
business requires a thorough know- 
ledge of insurance; also of some 
legal matters in fields related to the 
application of insurance to human 
needs; plus a bundle of techniques 
and skills which can only be acquired 
through training and practice. 

Obviously, no one will question 
our rights in any part of this field 
other than the use to which such 
knowledge is put. We think ac- 


quisition and use of this knowledge 
is justifiable and proper—as we ap- 
ply it—for the purpose above stated, 
for these reasons : 

I. Our service (estate planning by a 
life underwriter) fulfills a public 
need, 
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A. The beneficial results attained, 
the ever-increasing number of per- 
sons engaged in this field, and the 
testimony of many thousands who 
have benefited from such work prove 
that estate planning, as a recognized 
endeavor, is needed and is here to 
Stay. 

B. The intelligent and economical 
application of insurance proceeds 
leads directly into the planning of 
income and principal distributions 
of the estate as a whole. This neces- 
sitates a coordinated plan involving 
all property. 

C. The public generally is not suf- 
ficiently aware of the need for such 
planning nor well enough informed 
to voluntarily seek the necessary 
advice and take action as individ- 
uals. They need motivation and 
help. Hence, as a public service, 
individual awareness in an individ- 
ual to the degree necessary for him 
to voluntarily disclose the intimate 
facts of his financial and family pic- 
ture is definitely not an easy matter, 
to say nothing of the added know- 
ledge and skill needed to motivate 
action on new plans which are rec- 
ommended. Success in such en- 
deavors requires training and prac- 
tice, not only in the subject matter 
of planning, but in the techniques 
of dealing with people and in the 
understanding of their problems and 
reactions. In other words, a high 
degree of sales ability is necessary 
in addition to the technical skills. 
Technical skills alone are not enough. 
D. While lawyers could equip them- 
selves with these selling skills and 











techniques which are so essential for 
effective service in this work, they 
cannot as a class be expected to do 
so because : 

1. Many are, by choice or tempera- 
ment, uninterested in such work. 
2. To acquire proficiency in an en- 
tirely foreign field such as selling 
would require time and attention to 
a degree few would want to give. 
3. Once trained, they must charge 
fees for their services to make a liv- 
ing and only a very small percentage 
of the public is both able and willing 
to pay an adequate fee—considering 
the amount of time necessary for the 
attorney to do all the work—for 
such service. 





4. Solicitation to the degree neces- 
sary to create the requisite aware- 
ness of problems and a desire for 
help is generally considered uneth- 
ical by attorneys, and also impolitic 
because some people will resent it 
and, in consequence, seek legal ad- 
vice on other matters elsewhere. 
All of the above adds up to the 
conclusion that the life underwriter 
is not only the logical person to 
carry on this work—he is the only 
one who can afford to do it ona 
broad scale. Today insurance is a 
part of almost every estate. Still, 
almost every analysis demonstrates 
a legitimate and real need for more 
insurance and people generally will 
buy more, and more often, once a 
need is demonstrated. Furthermore, 
the goodwill and prestige generated 
by sound work in planning will lead 
the alert and capable underwriter to 
many easily made sales of insur- 
ance, direct and by-product, as well 
as enthusiastic references to other 
prospects for estate planning. Thus 
the estate planning underwriter will 
be generously paid for his full time 
and effort in delivering to the public 
this much needed service. 
II. Wherever there is any estate 
planning done, we insist upon the 
client’s own lawyer being consulted 
on any legal matters and he must 
draft all documents. If the client 
has no lawyer, we insist upon the 
selection of one of his own choosing. 
Thus, we work with and for the in- 
terest of the client’s own attorney. 
III. If, as rarely happens, there is 
any question or dispute concerning 
the ideas we have advanced, the 
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client’s attorney is the final judge 
on all legal matters. We ask only 
for an opportunity to freely present 
to the attorney (alone, unless he de- 
cides otherwise) the reasons for our 
recommendations, after which we 
proceed according to his decision. 
We insist that no client escapes the 
written warning that only the lawyer 
has the responsibility granted by 
the law to put the plan into opera- 
tion in the final sense. 
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Adding all three points together 
leads to only one conclusion. We 
create business for, rather than take 
anything away from, attorneys. 

Our experience has been that, if 
we explain fully how we work to 
the prospect and to his attorney and 
then adhere to the principles out- 
lined above, we will rarely, if ever, 
be questioned or criticized by the 
legal profession. Rather, the attor- 
ney will welcome us as a valued 
assistant in better serving his client 
to his own as well as our own profit. 
Wherever and whenever there have 
been any questions, as mentioned at 
the outset, they have arisen either 
from lack of understanding of our 
motives or from practices which we 
consider erroneous and do not con- 
done. 


TAX CHANGES 
RECOMMENDED 


HE AMERICAN LIFE CONVEN- 
gig and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, represent- 
ing a combined membership of 240 
life insurance companies, have 
formally presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives recommendations 
for changes in five broad areas of 
the Government’s tax laws and reg- 
ulations to produce greater tax 
equity for life insurance policy- 
holders and annuitants and to elim- 
inate discriminations against em- 
ployers, employees and life insurance 
companies on taxes arising under 
profit sharing and pension plans. 

In testimony and statements pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the two life insurance or- 
ganizations recommended ten statu- 
tory changes in the five areas. Their 
recommendations followed sugges- 
tions they have offered during the 
present session of Congress in mem- 
oranda to the technical staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation. 

The five areas of suggested tax 
revision of importance to those who 
use the services of life insurance 
companies are: taxation of annuity 
income; tax treatment of pensions 
and profit sharing plans; taxes in 
connection with transfers of life in- 
surance policies for valuable con- 
sideration; taxation arising from 


application of the “doctrine of con- 
structive receipt” in life insurance 
policy transactions, and elimination 
of the “premium payment test” in 
the levying of estate taxes. 

These are among some 40 subjects 
being considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee in comprehensive 
hearings now being held as a pre- 
liminary to a possible general over- 
haul of the tax structure during the 
next session of Congress. The In- 
ternal Revenue Code is widely be- 
lieved to be in need of extensive 
revision to eliminate conflicting 
regulations, inequities and uncertain- 
ties. The Administration and mem- 
bers of Congress have indicated they 
look with favor upon such a general 
revision. On the floor of the House 
of Representatives, the Ways and 
Means Committee was recently com- 
mended for its efforts in this direc- 
tion and was encouraged to continue 
its studies. 


NO COMPANY 
MEMBERSHIP NOW 


O MEMBERSHIPS of companies 

domiciled in New York may be 
accepted by the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters 
until the board of trustees of the 
N.A.L.U. has decided whether the 
recent action of the N.Y.S.L.U. is 
contrary to N.A.L.U. standards or 
in violation of the by-laws. Action 
holding up enrolling of companies 
was taken following a meeting oi 
the N.A.L.U. executive committee 
in New York on June 2. 

At the executive meeting, to which 
members were called from as far 
away as Florida and California, < 
delegation of representatives of the 
New York State Association related 
the background of action which le 
to amendment of the state by-laws to 
permit acceptance of companies a 
contributing but non-voting mem 
bers. After consideration, the com 
mittee issued this directive : 

“The New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters shall take no 
action to implement the above men 
tioned amendments until such time 
as the board of trustees of N.A.L.U 
shall have had an opportunity to 
consider these amendments and de 
termine whether they are contrar 
to our standards or are in contraven 
tion of N.A.L.U. by-laws. 
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QUESTION 6. 


One year ago “X,” a widower, 
created for the benefit of his 
eighteen year old daughter a trust 
consisting of $50,000 in secu- 
rities deposited with “T,” a 
corporate trust company. The 
daughter was named as_ bene- 
ficiary of certain life insurance 
policies payable under settlement 
options. “X” made provision 
under his will for his son now 
age twenty. 


When “X” died last month, his 
most recent will which had been 
signed by himself and _ three 
witnesses only seventeen days 
before his death, was found 
among his valuable papers. The 
will was duly probated and “E” 
was appointed as_ executor. 
“G” was appointed as guardian 
for the two children. The will 
provided that the two children 
were to receive equal shares in 
the family home and “X’s” per- 
sonal property, other than his 
securities. The will further pro- 
vided that the son was to receive 
all of “X’s” securities. It also 
stipulated that “X’s” farm in a 
nearby county should go to his 
forty year old brother. 


A discussion develops between 
the son and the brother in which 
differences of opinion are ex- 
pressed. Explain, with reasons, 
your position as to each of the 
following contentions. 


(a) The son contends that 
“Xs” will is invalid since it was 
drawn less than thirty days before 
his death; the brother cantends 


that the will is completely opera- 
tive. 
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TRUSTS AND TAXES 





(b) The brother contends that 
the executor has no rights or 
responsibilities in connection 
with the farm property; the son 
contends that the farm property 
is subject to debts of the estate 
the same as any other asset. 

(c) The son contends that 
since he was left by will all of 
“X’s” securities he is entitled to 
those held by “T” as well as 
those in “E’s” possession; the 
brother contends (1) that the son 
is entitled to only those securities 
in “E’s” possession after taxes 
and the costs of settling the estate 
have been met and (2) that the 
securities in “T’s” possession 
will be turned over to “G” as 
guardian for the daughter. 

(d) The son contends that it 
is “°G’s” responsibility to dispose 
of the present securities and 
reinvest in high grade bonds, 
paying him all ofthe interest 
from these bonds pltis such part 
of the principal as is needed to 
meet his needs to maintain his 
present level of living; the 
brother contends that only a 
trustee could do as the son 
suggests. 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) The son is wrong. Assum- 
ing that all of the requirements for 
the making of a valid will are satis- 
fied, the length of time between the 
execution of the will and the death 
of the testator is not relevant to 
the question of whether the will 
should be admitted to probate and 
thus become operable as a valid will. 
However, some state statutes do 
limit the effect of an attempt to make 
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a gift to charity by a will executed 
less than a stated time before the 
death of the testator. 

(b) There is some truth in each 
contention. Unless provided other- 
wise by statute, title to real property 
devised by will passes directly to 
the devisee. Thus, there is no need 
for the executor to take possession 
or convey the real property to 
“X’s” brother. 

Although the executor may have 
authority to sell the farm to satisfy 
estate debts, the farm is not subject 
to the estate debts “the same as” any 
other asset. As a specific devise, 
unless the will provides otherwise, 
the farm may not be sold to pay 
debts unless all property which is 
neither exempt nor the subject of a 
specific gift is found inadequate. 
Also, as real property, unless the 
will provides otherwise, normally it 
could not be sold to satisfy estate 
debts unless othér assets, including 
specific bequests, prove inadequate. 
If a sale of the farm is required, the 
executor may obtain a court order 
authorizing him to act. 

(c) The son is wrong. The trust 
property would not become part of 
the general estate unless the instru- 
ment creating it so provided. Pre- 
sumably the creator used the living 
trust device because it would serve 
certain purposes not realizable by 
having the property go into his estate 
at death. 

The brother’s first contention is 
sound because the securities, as 
estate assets, are subject to estate 
debts the same as other assets of the 
same class. The brother’s second 
contention is unsound. The secu- 
rities in “T’s’” possession will be 
retained by him and administered 
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pursuant to the terms of the trust. 
The income therefore might be paid 
to “G” as guardian for the daughter 
but even that does not necessarily 
follow since the trustee may have 
been given the duty and power under 
the trust to apply the income in 
meeting the daughter’s needs. 


(d) Again, there is some truth 
in each contention. If the securities 
held by the guardian do not qualify 
as legal investments he may be 
required to sell them and invest 
the proceeds in securities approved 
by law. However, the guardian is 
under no duty to follow the son’s 
advice. A guardian must use his 
own judgment, and cannot shift the 
responsibility to his ward. More- 
over, even the guardian would find 
it necessary to secure a court order 
if he wanted to use up principal, in 
addition to applying income, for 
meeting the “son’s needs to maintain 
his present level of living.” 

Whether or not a trustee might 
do as the son suggests depends upon 
the terms of the trust. If nothing is 
said in a trust instrument with 
respect to investment powers, the 
trustee must follow the statutory 
rule on trust investments. A trust 
instrument may authorize the trustee 
to dispose of securities and reinvest 
the proceeds as he deems best. It 
may also give him authority to in- 


ow Net Cost. 

50% in 6 years 

. Insurance 

; 00. Assets 
$ 10,500,000. Surplus 


vade principal to enable the infant 
to maintain his present standard of 
living. 


QUESTION 7. 


The life insurance trust has 
sometimes been called “another 
form of life insurance settlement 
option.” 

(a) (1) What are the distinc- 
tive services of a life insurance 
trust arrangement which make it, 
under certain circumstances, a 
desirable method of distributing 
life insurance proceeds? 

(2) Are there any services 
offered through settlement op- 
tions which are not available 
under a trust arrangement? Ex- 
plain. 

(b) Explain the legal rela- 
tionship among the parties in the 
trust arrangement as contrasted 
to that in the settlement agree- 
ment. 

(c) Explain briefly each of 
the important factors that might 
have a bearing upon the amount 
and stability of income under 
each type of arrangement. 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) (1) A life insurance trust 
makes it possible (1) to unify an 
estate by assembling in a single trust 
a number of life insurance policies, 


NEW HOME OFFICE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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miscellaneous funds and_invest- 
ments, and using them for defined 
purposes ; (2) to maintain flexibility 
by providing in the trust instrument 
for changes in distribution in ac- 
cordance with changing circum- 
stances; (3) to place discretion in 
the hands of an experienced and 
qualified trustee ; and (4) to achieve 
or to attempt to achieve higher earn 
ings, because of the wide range oi 
investments that may be open to a 
trustee. 

(2) Yes. Servicesofferedthrough 
settlement options and not available 
under a trust arrangement are: (1 
guaranteed life income, (2) guar- 
anteed income for a fixed period, (3 
guaranteed minimum interest rate, 
(4) decreased administration costs, 
(5) favorable treatment under stat« 
inheritance tax laws, (6) increase: 
security resulting from greater 
diversification of investments, (7) 
competence and experience of com- 
pany investment officers, (8) greater 
protection against creditors, and 
(9) Federal income tax advantages 
associated with instalment or life 
income options. 

(b) The legal relationship among 
parties in a trust arrangement is as 
follows : 

(1) Settlor—furnishes the cor- 
pus; fixes the terms under which 
trust property is held; and may also 
be beneficiary or trustee. 

(2) Trustee—has legal title to 
trust property; normally segregates 
it; has duties of fiduciary; does not 
have absolute duty to pay; has no 
liability in the absence of fault or 
failure to abide by trust terms or 
law governing fiduciaries; and is 
held accountable in courts of equity. 

(3) Cestui que trust or benefici- 
ary—has equitable title to trust 
property ; has right to receive income 
and principal in accordance with 
trust terms; and is granted relief in 
equity if trustee violates rights. 

The legal relationship among the 
parties in the settlement agreement 
is as follows: 

(1) Insured—has no obligation; 
has no rights other than those arising 
from the settlement agreement ; and 
may or may not be the beneficiary. 

(2) Company—is a debtor, not a 
fiduciary ; has no discretion ; and has 
absolute duty to pay in accordance 
with terms of the settlement option 
selected. 
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(3) Beneficiary—is a creditor; 
has right to receive payment in ac- 
cordance with terms of settlement 
option; and his right to change 
manner of payment depends upon 
terms of settlement agreement. 


(c) The important factors which 
may have a bearing upon the amount 
and stability of income under the 
life insurance trust and the settle- 
ment option are: 


(1) Investment powers — Both 
life insurance companies and trustees 
are subject to state laws governing 
their investments. However, in some 
states the laws governing trust in- 
vestments, particularly when the 
“prudent man rule” prevails, may 
broaden the area of permissible in- 
vestments much more for the trustee 
than for the life insurance company. 
Moreover, in any state the creator 
of a trust, by appropriate provisions 
therein, can always broaden the in- 
vestment powers to the extent he 
deems wise. This could make pos- 
sible the purchase of investments 
yielding higher income but may of 
course entail greater risks. 


(2) Investment policies — Since 
the trustee is investing for a par- 
ticular trust as such whereas a life 
insurance company is investing with 
reference to all of its liabilities rather 
than those under a given settlement 
agreement, the trustee could set up 
a policy for a specific trust that 
would affect both the amount and 
stability of the income. But the risks 
thereof should be recognized. For 
example, an effort to obtain a large 
present amount of income may not 
only produce instability of income 
thereafter but may also jeopardize 
the principal. The life insurance 
company, on the contrary, must 
follow a conservative policy geared 
to over-all long-run considerations. 


(3) Diversification of investment 
as to type, geographical location, 
time, etc.—Pooling life insurance 
assets makes greater diversification 
of investment possible, thus minimiz- 
ing risk of loss of principal and tend- 
ing to stabilize income. Separate 
investments of a single trust, par- 
ticularly one with limited resources, 
makes great diversification uneco- 
nomical and tends to increase fluctu- 
ations in income and risk of loss of 
principal. 
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(4) Investment skill — Both life 
insurance companies and corporate 
trustees have skilled investment ex- 
perts. However, the skill of the 
former may relate primarily to the 
conservative types of investments in 
which life companies normally place 
their funds whereas the skill of the 
latter may also pertain to other areas 
that may possess attractive oppor- 
tunities for higher yields even though 
the investments purchased lack 
stability of income and may entail 
risks to the principal. 





QUESTION 8. 


On various occasions during 
recent years the suggestion has 
been made that the following pro- 
visions of federal tax laws per- 
taining to life insurance should 


be modified. 


(1) Taxation of proceeds at 
death of the insured under the 
federal income tax when the 
policy had previously been trans- 
ferred for a valuable considera- 
tion. 


(2) Taxation of annuity bene- 
fits under the federal income tax. 


(3) Taxation of life insurance 
proceeds at death of the insured 
under the federal estate tax when 


a 


the policy had been absolutely 
assigned to a dependent relative. 


(a and b) Indicate for each of 
the above the precise nature of 
the present tax treatment. 


(c) State for each, with rea- 
sons, whether or not you consider 
any modification to be desirable. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a and b) (1) Under the fed- 
eral income tax law, the insurance 
proceeds received at death of the 
insured, less the consideration paid 
at the time of transfer and the net 
amount paid thereafter (premiums 
less dividends) is reportable to the 
recipient as income for the year in 
which the proceeds are received. 


(2) Under the federal income 
tax law the amount of the annuity 
payments received in a given year 
up to 3% of the net consideration 
paid (premiums less dividends) is 
reportable as income and the amount 
in excess of 3% is exempt until such 
time as the total of the amounts 
exempted equals the net considera- 
tion. Thereafter, all annuity pay- 
ments are reportable. 


(3) Under present federal estate 
tax laws the proceeds of a life insur- 
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ance policy which has been abso- 
lutely assigned to a dependent rela- 
tive are included in the estate of the 
insured if he retained any of the 
incidents of ownership or paid the 
premiums directly or indirectly, or 
if the transfer is found to have been 
made in contemplation of death. 
Presumably, the dependent relative 
had no funds with which to pay 
premiums and the premiums were 
paid by the insured; therefore, the 
proceeds are taxable in the insured’s 
estate. 


(c) (1) This provision was 
aimed at speculative transactions 
and is fair in the relatively few cases 
where persons purchase insurance 
on the lives of others with a view 
to making a profit. However, it 
should be modified so as not to 
discourage normal business arrange- 
ments. To illustrate, an uninsurable 
person wishing to enter a business 
liquidation agreement is in a poor 
bargaining position. .Others to the 
arrangement may take out additional 
insurance but he may not. Even if 
he possesses adequate insurance on 
his own life and offers to transfer 
it to other parties in a partnership or 
close corporation plan, they would 
obviously not be satisfied because of 
the shrinkage due to application of 
the “transfer for value” rule. Also, 
where all persons to an agreement 
are insurable, the present law en- 
courages the purchase of additional 
insurance even though the parties are 
already adequately insured. 


(2) This should be modified. It 
incorrectly assumes (1) that the 
principal remains constant, and (2) 
that the companies earn at least 3%. 
In favor of the present treatment it 
can be argued that a fixed percentage 
is easier to work with and that 
annuitants are usually in a better 
position to pay a larger tax during 
the early period of the annuity, as 
they do at present, than to pay a 
larger tax during the later years as 
they would if the percentage rate 
were reduced. On the contrary, it 
penalizes more heavily the annuitant 
who dies in the early years of his 
contract and whose total annuity 
benefits received have been far short 
of the consideration that he paid. 
It can in fact be argued that since 
such a person has never recovered an 


amount equal to his principal, he 
should not properly have paid any 
income tax on what he received. 
Acceptance of this point of view 
would warrant reinstatement of the 
earlier rule (prior to 1934) that did 
not levy any tax on the annuity bene- 
fit until the recipient had received 
total benefits equal to his cost or 
consideration. Thereafter the full 
amount of each payment would be 
taxable. 


(3) This should be modified for 
two reasons. First, it discriminates 
against life insurance as a form of 
property. When transfers of other 
forms of property are found not to 
have been made in contemplation of 
death, such property is not deemed 
to be part of the donor’s taxable 
estate. Secondly, it discriminates 
against transfers to persons having 
no other income. If a beneficiary has 
sufficient wealth to pay premiums, 
proceeds are not included in the 
estate of the insured; if the insured 
is required to pay premiums because 
a dependent relative is unable to do 
so, the proceeds are included. 


QUESTION 9. 


“A” is the sole owner of a 
small and prosperous printing 
plant established in 1946. “B” 
has worked for “A” as a printing 
salesman since the business 
started. In 1950, “A,” recog- 
nizing the value of “B’s” sales 
ability and his many valuable 
business contacts, agreed to give 
him the first option to buy the 
business in the event of ‘A’s” 
death. “A” and “B” are now con- 
templating ‘the establishment of 
the business as a_ partnership 
with each party having equal in- 
terests. 

(a) What problems would 
face (1) the estate of the de- 
ceased partner, and (2) the sur- 
viving partner, in the event of 
death of either after the partner- 
ship is established? Be specific. 

(b) Outline briefly the prin- 
cipal features which should be 
included in a buy and sell agree- 
ment for a business liquidation 
plan for such a partnership. 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) (1) Problems facing the 
estate of the deceased partner: 
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(1) How can decedent’s earning 
power be replaced? 

(2) Where can ready cash be ob- 
tained pending settlement of estate? 

(3) Can and should they sell de- 
cedent’s interest to the surviving 
partner and if so, what terms of 
payment are acceptable? 

(4) Can and should they sell 
decedent’s interest to an outsider 
and if so, what terms of payment 
are acceptable? 

(5) Can and should the surviv- 
ing partner be permitted to continue 
the business, sharing profits with 
the estate? 

(6) Should the business be liqui- 
dated and if so, how great will be 
the sacrifice in value? 

(7) Can and should they arrange 
to purchase surviving partner’s in- 
terest and if so, where will they ob- 
tain necessary cash? 


(2) Problems facing the surviv- 
ing partner: 

(1) Can and should he seil his 
interest to persons sharing dece- 
dent’s estate ? 

(2) Can and should he sell his 
interest to an outsider ? 

(3) Can and should he purchase 
the decedent’s interest and if so, 
where will he obtain cash? 

(4) Can and should he agree to 
take in an outsider as partner? 

(5) Can and should he accept 
those sharing decedent’s estate as 
partners ? 

(6) Can and should he agree to 
continue business, sharing profits 
with estate? 

(7) Can and should he insist upon 
liquidating business and if so, how 
much value will be sacrificed? 

(8) If he decides to buy or sell, 
how can fair value be determined ? 

(9) What can be done to pre- 
vent creditors from seizing assets? 

(10) If the business is liquidated 
or otherwise disposed of, what will 
he do for a living? 


(b) A buy and sell agreement 
for a business liquidation plan for 
a partnership should contain the fol- 
lowing features: 

(1) Preamble outlining plan and 
stating objectives, 

(2) Statement of names of parties 
and their respective interests, 

(3) Agreement binding survivors 
to buy a deceased partner’s interest, 
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(4) Agreement binding estate of 
a deceased partner to sell to sur- 
vivors, 

(5) Valuation formula and pro- 
vision for periodic price adjustment, 

(6) Agreement to purchase life 
insurance, 

(7) Statement as to ownership 
of policies, 

(8) Statement regarding bene- 
ficiary designations, 

(9) Provision with respect to 
manner of paying premiums, 

(10) Provision for disposal of 
policies on lives of survivors, 

(11) Provision for paying pur- 
chase price in excess of insurance 
proceeds, and 

(12) Provision for amending or 
terminating agreement. 

Since this is a bare outline of the 
principal features for which pro- 
vision should be made in a buy and 
sell agreement it does not contain 
a discussion of the various items 
under each heading that would be 
necessary to adapt a plan to a given 
situation. Any effort to clothe the 
skeleton for that purpose would make 


this answer unduly long, important 
as these items are in the develop- 
ment of a given plan. 


QUESTION 10. 


“Stockholders can agree 
among t..emselves as individuals 
without the joinder of the cor- 
poration, that at the death of one 
of their number the survivors 
will purchase his stuck from his 
estate, and can further agree to 
insure the lives of one another 
in an amount sufficient to pro- 
vide the survivors with funds to 
make the purchase. . . . As an 
alternative, the corporation can 
agree with each stockholder to 
buy his stock at his ueath, and to 
purchase insurance on his life to 
provide it with funds to do so.” 

Compare the two types of 
stock-purchase plans above out- 
lined as to: 

(a) Any factors which might 
have a bearing upon the certainty 
of liquidating the interest of a 
stockholder who dies; 

(b) The rights of the corpora- 
tion creditors to cash value or 
proceeds of the insurance; 
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(c) Any federal income tax 
problems that might arise; 

(d) Any other special prob- 
lems you particularly associate 
with eit..er arrangement. (State 
each problem briefly.) 


Answer to Question 10. 


(a) Under the first or “‘cross pur- 
chase” plan, individual stockholders 
may not carry out their obligations 
to purchase this insurance or, later, 
at the death of a stockholder, may 
refuse to purchase this stock because 
the value of the stock is less than 
the proceeds of the policy. The es- 
tate of a deceased stockholder also 
may refuse to sell to survivors. An- 
other factor is that the creditors of 
individual stockholders may defeat 
the plan by seizing the policy or the 
proceeds. 

Under the second or “stock re- 
tirement” plan, the corporation may 
not buy the insurance and either for 
that or other reasons may not be 
able to carry out its obligation to 
purchase the stock. The laws of the 
state of domicile and the charter of 
the corporation must be examined 
to determine whether the corpora- 
tion can buy its own stock out of 
surplus. Also, the corporation may 
not have sufficient assets to pur- 
chase stock from surplus at the 
time of the stockholder’s death. In 
this case most courts will not hold 
such an arrangement valid. Fi- 
nally, the corporation creditors may 
levy on the insurance policies or the 
proceeds even if the policies initially 
were purchased with premiums paid 
out of surplus. 


(b) Corporation creditors have 
no right to either cash values or 
proceeds of insurance held by stock- 
holders pursuant to a “cross pur- 
chase” plan unless the stock has not 
been fully paid, in which case the 
policies are deemed assets of stock- 
holders which may be seized to make 
up the deficiency. The policies are 
assets of the individual stockholders 
and not of the corporation which is 
a separate legal entity. 

Under the “stock retirement” plan, 
corporation creditors are entitled to 
attach cash values or proceeds to 
satisfy their claims because the poli- 
cies and proceeds are corporate as- 
sets. 
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(c) Under the “cross purchase” 
plan, there is no federal income tax 
at the death of a stockholder on the 
proceeds of his life insurance if the 
various stockholders had taken out 
new policies on the lives of each 
other. However, if the other stock- 
holders had bought an _ existing 
policy from a stockholder who later 
dies, there is a federal income tax 
under the transfer for value rule to 
the extent the proceeds exceed con- 
sideration paid for insurance. This 
point was discussed in the answer 
to question &. 

Similarly, under the “stock retire- 
ment”’ plan, although there is no tax 
at death of tiie insured on the pro- 
ceeds of a new policy, the transfer 
for value rule might result in taxa- 
tion if an existing policy is pur- 
chased from a stockholder. 

Tax authorities might also con- 
tend under the “stock retirement” 
plan that there is too much insurance 
in relation to the worth of the stock 
as reflected by the balance sheet 
and assert a claim based on unrea- 
sonable accumulation of surplus. 
Also, surviving stockholders who 
subsequently sell their stock might 
be subject to a capital gains tax on 
a given transaction which would not 
have been applicable if the “cross 
purchase” plan had been used. 

It should be noted that under 
either plan, the premiums paid for 
the life insurance are not proper 
deductions under either the indi- 
vidual or corporate income tax. 


(1) Other special problems that 
might be associated with the “cross 
purchase” plan are: (1) Determin- 
ing what interest, if any, the de- 
ceased’s estate has in policies on 
lives of survivors, for which the 
insured had heen paying premiums 
in whole or in nart; (2) Determin- 
ing what shall be done with the 
policies on the lives of the survivors ; 
(3) Avoiding inequity in manner 
in which cost is borne bv various 
stockholders hecause of differences 
of age and amount of stock held; 
(4) Minimizing possibility that tax 
authorities will include in deceased 
stockholder’s estate not only the 
proceeds of the insurance but also 
the value of the stock; and (5) De- 
ciding whether it is essential to have 
a trustee to act for the various 
parties. 
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A limited range of coverages limits your ability to serve 





ity offers the most complete line of 


accident-health & hospitalization coverages available 


your clients as completely as they demand. Only 
with a complete line of Life and A&H protection can 
: you give maximum service. 
: Continental C 


anywhere ... under one roof. 


That's why more and more life insurance men are 
turning to Continental for the full range of A&H coverages 
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Hospitalization . . . 
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of A&H&H". Write or phone today for our full story. 


America’s ONLY Department Store of A&H&H Insurance 
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EX Casualty 
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Other special problems that might 
be associated with the “stock retire- 
ment” plan are: (1) Heirs and 
creditors of deceased may think the 
plan is inequitable since the surviv- 
ing stockholders take over the entire 
business whereas the deceased had 
been contributing indirectly to the 
cost of the insurance on his own life 
that has made the purchase possible ; 
(2) Determining some plan of re- 
imbursement to the estate of the de- 
ceased to compensate it for the fact 
that the business is retaining insur- 
ance policies on the lives of sur- 
vivors towards which the deceased 
had been helping indirectly to pay 
the premiums; (3) Avoiding in- 





equities in distribution of cost among 
stockholders who differ in age when 
payment by the corporation distri- 
butes (indirectly of course) the cost 
on basis of proportionate stock hold- 
ings; (4) Avoiding the possibility 
that tax authorities will want to in- 
clude the amount of insurance pro- 
ceeds on a deceased stockholder 
with other assets of a business in 
valuing the stock of the deceased 
for federal estate tax purposes; and 
(5) Whether the general simplicity 
of this arrangement when a fairly 
large number of people are involved 
outweigh some of the other types of 
advantages associated with the “cross 
purchase” plan. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Executive Severance Contracts 


This is a subject of concern both 
to executives and to the organiza- 
tions by which they are employed 
since reports show that executives 
do their best work in management 
and creative activities when their 
minds are free of worry. An almost 
universal concern of business is the 
financial security of executives and 
their families. This, the fifth com- 
plete revision of a work originally 
published in 1945 deals with the 
problem of the loss of an executive 
by a company to a competitor and 
actions available to conserve man- 
agerial talent. 

$5 per copy; published by Koster, 
Dana & Company, Inc., 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York. 


Your Opportunity, A Life Insurance 
Salesman's Manual with Helpful Sug- 
gestions for All Salesmen by A. del 
Panet, C.L.U. 


The title of this book by the man- 
ager of a leading Canadian company 
aptly describes its contents. Mr. 
Panet writes from a wide experience 
in selling life insurance and in man- 
aging an agency. This experience 
embraces group, accident & health 
and pension plans as well as con- 
siderable activity with life under- 
writer associations. 

141 pages, $3; published by Stone 
& Cox, Ltd., 229 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 


Fundamentals of State Death Taxes 
by Harrison Clapp. 


This is another of the helpful bro- 
chures published by the American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
may be obtained at a nominal charge 
from the Educational Publications 
Department of that organization at 
3924 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 


International Insurance Transactions 


This is an attempt to examine in- 
surance as an item in trade, much as 
any other commodity. While the sta- 
tistics of some countries are incom- 
plete and the conclusions therefore 
tentative, the author feels that this 
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is valuable as the first study of its 
kind. He has collected statistics on 
international life and other insurance 
transactions describing international 
insurance purchases, their scope, 
trends and probable future. 

139 pages, $8; published by Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, distributed by 
Wedley & Ginn, London, England. 


Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds by R. J. W. Crabbe, F.I.A., 
and C. A. Poyser, F.LA. 

This is another in the series of 
books prepared for the Institute of 
Actuaries and the Faculty of Actu- 
aries (Great Britain) to help actu- 
arial students in the preparation for 
their examinations. It considers the 
technical aspects of pensions and 
widows’ and orphans’ funds, the 
types of pension funds set up by em- 
ployers for their employees, the 
method of financing, the actuarial 
structure, the valuation formula and 
other pertinent matters. 

240 pages, $4 per copy; published 
by Cambridge University Press, 32 
East 57th Street, New York 22, 
New York. 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
CHARLOTTE 
Independence Building 
CHICAGO 

Bell Building 

DALLAS 

9339 San Fernando Way 
DENVER 

Colorado Building 


OMAHA 

4805 S. 24th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 


TULSA 
American Air Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
1001 Connecticut Ave. NW 





GROUP PROTECTION 


ROUP INSURANCE Of all kinds, 
Seon millions of workers 
and their dependents, increased 15 
percent last year in the United 
States, as measured by aggregate 
premiums paid, according to the an- 
nual survey made by the Life In- 
surance Association of America, 
covering the group insurance busi- 
ness of all the types of companies 
which write group policies—life, 
casualty, and accident and health in- 
surance companies. 

At the start of this year group 
life insurance covered 23,446,000 
workers or their dependents ; group 
accident and health weekly indemnity 
insurance covered 17,623,000; group 
hospital expense insurance, 29,409,- 
000 workers or their dependents ; 
group surgical expense insurance, 
29,576,000 workers or dependents ; 
group medical expense, 10,115,000; 
group creditor’s life insurance, 10,- 
789,000 ; group annuities, 2,659,000. 
For each of these types of group 
insurance, the number covered is the 
largest on record. The greatest 
growth in 1952 was shown in group 
surgical expense insurance, for 
which the number covered was 3,- 
200,000 greater than the year before. 
The increase for group hospital ex- 
pense insurance was 2,746,000. 


All Kinds of Expense 


This year’s survey includes for 
the first time group major medical 
expense insurance, which was first 
written on an experimental basis as 
recently as 1949 and the real devel 
opment of which did not begin until 
a year or two ago. The survey 
shows that 289,000 workers and 
243,000 dependents, or a total of 
532,000, are now covered in 420 
groups. This insurance covers vir- 
tually all kinds of expense due to 
illness or accident and is designed 
to supplement the basic hospital, 
surgical and medical expense cover- 
ages. It covers costs in excess of a 
stated minimum amount up to a high 
maximum, most commonly $5,000, 
and usually employs the principle of 
coinsurance by providing for reim- 
bursement of only 75 percent or 80) 
percent of the cost. 
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N REGARD to company repre- 
sentation of C.L.U.s, questions 
were asked to ascertain the type 

of company the C.L.U. represented, 
and the number of different com- 
panies with which the C.L.U. had 
been associated since completing the 
series of examinations. The type of 
company was considered from the 
standpoint of size, type of agency 
system, and type of life insurance 
sold. 


The data showed that 55.1 per 
cent of the C.L.U.s were with com- 
panies holding $1.5 billion or more 
in assets. Another 23.9 per cent re- 
presented companies holding from 
$300 million to $1.5 billion in assets. 
The smaller companies accounted for 
15.9 per cent of the total. Of the re- 
mainder of the group, 2.2 per cent 
were brokers with no principal com- 
pany and 2.9 per cent were not em- 
ployed in life insurance. 


C.L.U.s are about equally divided 
between companies having the gen- 
eral agency and/or branch office sys- 
tem; 41.1 per cent represented com- 
panies with a branch office organiza- 
tion, 47.6 per cent were with com- 
panies having general agencies, and 
11.2 per cent were with companies 
having both branch offices and gen- 
eral agencies. 


C.L.U.s are concentrated (80.3 
per cent) among companies selling 
ordinary or ordinary and group. 
Fewer than 20 per cent are associ- 
ated with companies selling ordinary 
and industrial or ordinary, industrial 
and group. 


As a group, 73.9 per cent of the 
C.L.U.s have been connected with 
one company since completing their 
examinations; 15.3 per cent have 
heen associated with two companies ; 
6.8 per cent with three or more com- 
panies. The remaining 4 per cent 
are divided between brokers with no 
principal company affiliation since at- 
taining their designation and those 
not having been connected with a 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY SURVEY 


Part 2 


life insurance company. 
these latter two groups and con- 
sidering only those C.L.U.s which 
indicate company affiliation, approx- 


Excluding 


imately three-fourths of C.L.U.s 
have been associated with one com- 
pany since completing their examina- 
tions. 


Effect on Income 


The C.L.U. was asked to indicate 
the direct effect of C.L.U. study on 
his income. It is interesting to note 
that 68 per cent felt that their C.L.U. 
studies brought about an increase in 
their income while 30 per cent indi- 
cated it had caused little or no 
change. The remaining 2 per cent 
replied that the studies had the effect 
of decreasing their income during the 
period of study. 

The direct effect of C.L.U. study 
on income by position follows rather 
closely the pattern found in con- 
sidering the change in income status 
during the period of study. In both 
the combination underwriter, ordi- 
nary underwriter and managerial 
staff of combination agencies have 
the highest proportion of their num- 
ber indicating a change in income 
status due directly to the C.L.U. 
studies. Also, the home office em- 
ployees did not generally have as 
large a percentage of their numbers 
showing an increase due to their 
C.L.U. study as did the other posi- 
tions. 


Disregarding the amount of time 
devoted to life insurance sales, of 


the group of ordinary underwriters ; 
87.2 per cent produced more than 
$200,000 ; 

66.8 per cent produced more than 
$300,000 ; 

34.6 per cent produced more than 
$500,000; and 

11.3 per cent produced more than 
$1,000,000, 

On the assumption that not all 
C.L.U.s devoted full time to life 
insurance sales work, the C.L.U. 
was asked to indicate the percentage 
of his 1951 life insurance income re- 
ceived from life insurance sales work. 
Of the 2,301 C.L.U.s replying to 
this question ; 

26.2 per cent received 100 per cent 
of their 1951 life insurance income 
from life insurance sales work ; 

20.6 per cent received 90 to 100 per 
cent ; and 

9.0 per cent received 80 to 90 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that 72 
per cent of the C.L.U.s receiving 100 
per cent of their income from life 
insurance sales work produced $200,- 
000 or more of life insurance ; 87.5 
per cent receiving 90 to 100 per cent 
of their income from life insurance 
sales produced over $200,000; and 
90.6 per cent receiving 80 to 90 per 
cent of their income from life in- 
surance produced over $200,000. 

Another aspect of the production 
of the C.L.U. is the percentage placed 
with his main company. These data 
were obtained on the basis of the 
1951 premium volume placed rather 


(Continued on page 44) 


EFFECT OF C.L.U. STUDY ON INCOME 


In- De- TOTAL 
Occupation at creased Little creased De- No. 
time undertook Increased moder- orno moder- creased Per of 
C.L.U. work greatly ately change ately greatly cent cases 
Underwriter—combination 16.0 69.1 14.1 8 x 100.0 262 
Underwriter—ordinary 13.7 58.4 25.1 25 Pe 100.0 1640 
Managerial—combination 14.0 60.0 25.5 5 ‘ 100.0 200 
Manager or general agent— 
ordinary agency 9.2 49.7 40.3 8 100.0 260 
Asst. Mgr. or supervisor— 
ordinary agency 9.4 52.6 37.6 a 2 100.0 405 
Home office 6.4 43.8 498 whe bal 100.0 203 
Others 11.2 48.1 39.6 8 2 100.0 374 
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Last year these ten men 


earned a total of 


$180,828 in cash. 


They all say that there was nothing 
extraordinary about their performance. 
Franklin merchandise made it easy. 
None of them had previous insurance 


experience before joining The Franklin. 


Lhe Friendly 
TRIRANTRILIDY JLIRTE comeany 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Four Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 
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HERMAN WATSON 
ALABAMA 
$26,402.00 


Nine years with Franklin 


MILO ROBERTS 
OREGON 
$22,864.00 


Six years with Franklin 


RUSSELL W. HUETHER 
MISSOURI 
$19,246.00 


Seven years with Franklin 


HANS KAUFMANN 
LOUISIANA 
$14,106.00 


Four years with Franklin 


DON ADAMSON 
CALIFORNIA 
$11,872.00 


Six and one-half years with Franklin 


W. J. SIMPKINS 
GEORGIA 
$25,358.00 


Seven years with Franklin 


LEO FOX 
WISCONSIN 
$21,253.00 


Four and one-half years with Franklin 


ROY LYNNE 
CALIFORNIA 
$14,888.00 


Four years with Franklin 


DEL KENYON 
GEORGIA 
$13,352.00 


Eight years with Franklin 


CARL KLOPPENBURG 
ILLINOIS 
$11,487.00 


Seven years with Franklin 
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than the production volume. There 
were 22.2 per cent of the C.L.U. 
ordinary underwriters who placed 
100 per cent of the premium volume 
with their main company; 67 per 
cent placed more than 90 per cent. 
Of the C.L.U. combination under- 
writers, 89 per cent placed 100 per 
cent with their main company and 
95 per cent placed over 90 per cent. 

The number of lives involved in 
the production of the C.L.U. varied 
considerably. It is interesting to 
note that the life insurance sold by 
ordinary and combination under- 
writers was produced on approxi- 
mately the same number of lives. 
8.6 per cent of the C.L.U. ordinary 
underwriters placed insurance on 19 
or fewer lives; 29.1 per cent sold 
20-39 lives; and 30.2 per cent sold 


40-59 lives. Similar figures apply 
for the combination underwriters. 
Two-thirds of the C.L.U.s who 
wrote insurance on less than 20 lives 
produced less than $200,000 of life 
insurance. On the other hand, of 
the C.L.U.s who wrote 150 lives or 
more, 69.8 per cent sold more than 
$1,000,000 of life insurance. 


Methods of Selling 


The volume placed, number of 
lives, the volume placed with the 
“main” company all may be de- 
pendent on the method of selling 
used. Did the C.L.U. sell on a 
package basis, through programming, 
estate analysis, business insurance 
or by a _ combination of these 
methods? 46 per cent of the C.L.U. 
ordinary underwriters used pro- 
gramming principally with smaller 


LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE 


HOME 1S THE SOUTHEAST 


From the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, you 
will find Liberty Life. And where Liberty Life 


is, there you will find that service comes first. 


In a fertile region, where opportunities abound, the 
Company’s representatives have disproved the old saw 
that “the grass is greener on the other side of the 
fence.” They have found success at home. 


And the Southeast means home. Our branch offices 
are staffed by men and women who serve their friends, 
neighbors, and townsfolk. Service in all matters per- 
taining to Life insurance, that is their business. 


Located in the very heart of the Southeast, Liberty 
Life is proud of its region—proud to have contributed 


sob aes aaa 


weet Me 


ee bows. 


FouNDED 1905 


to its rapid and sound development. Proud to be a part 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FINANCIAL FREEDOM FOR THE FAMILY 


amounts of package selling and busi- 
ness insurance, and 16.3 per cent 
sold on a package basis principally. 
Of the combination underwriters, 
38.2 per cent used programming 
principally with 44.6 per cent selling 
on a package basis. 

In recent years, there has been a 
great deal of interest in the sales 
activity of the life underwriter in 
regard to other types of insurance. 
Because of the interest, the C.L.U. 
was asked to indicate the other types 
of insurance which he sold in 1951. 
Fifty-five and eight-tenths per cent 
of the C.L.U.s indicated the sale of 
insurance other than life insurance. 
There were: 

44.2 per cent who sold accident and 
health insurance (other than group 
or hospitalization), 

30.6 per cent who sold fire and casu- 
alty insurance, 

25.7 per cent who sold hospitaliza- 
tion (other than group), and 

44.2 per cent did not sell any of these 
forms. 

Almost one-half of the C.L.U. or- 
dinary underwriters produced acci- 
dent and health insurance, 33.4 per 
cent wrote fire and casualty insur- 
ance and 26.4 per cent wrote some 
hospitalization. A little over-one- 
half of the combination underwriters 
produced accident and health insur- 
ance whereas only 6 per cent pro- 
duced fire and casualty insurance. 

Except for companies with less 
than $25,000,000 of assets, generally 
a greater percentage of C.L.U.s with 
the smaller companies sold hospitali- 
zation insurance. About the same 
proportion of C.L.U.s with each size 
company, except for companies with 
less than $25,000,000 of assets, sold 
accident and health insurance or 
did not sell any form of insurance 
other than life insurance. 


In regard to persistency, the 
C.L.U. was asked to indicate the per- 
centage of the volume he sold during 
1948, 1949 and 1950 which was still 
in force on January 1, 1952. The 
stated percentage of insurance still 
in force is based, then, on produc- 
tion which had been in force on the 
average 314%4, 2% and 1% years on 
January 1, 1952. For ordinary un- 
derwriters three-fourths or better, 
depending on the year in which the 
insurance was written, claimed to 
have 90 per cent or more in force on 
January 1, 1952. Of the combina- 
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tion underwriters, two-thirds or bet- 
ter, again depending upon the year 
in which the business was written, 
claimed to have 90 per cent or more 
in force. The persistency claimed 
hy general agents or managers of 
ordinary agencies was similar to 
that claimed by ordinary underwrit- 
ers. 

Two-thirds of all C.L.U.s who en- 
gage in “package selling’’ exclusively 
(and there were only 49 out of 2,243 
who did so specialize) produced less 
than $200,000. The C.L.U. who 
engaged in package sales principally 
with some programming and _busi- 
ness insurance typically produced be- 
tween $100,000 and $300,000. The 
largest proportion of C.L.U.s en- 
gaged in programming principally ; 
typically they produced between 

200,000 and $300,000 with 47.2 per 
cent producing more than $300,000. 
There were 227 C.L.U.s selling busi- 
ness insurance principally and their 
production was relatively higher, 
with one-fourth of them producing 
$1,000,000 or more. Over 75 per 
cent of the C.L.U. “estate analysts” 
produced more than $200,000 and 
9.8 per cent produced $1,000,000 or 
more. Over 90 per cent of the 
C.L.U.s who combined business in- 
surance and estate analysis sold over 
$200,000 of life insurance and 14.4 
per cent sold $1,000,000 or more. 


What Has It Meant? 


In retrospect, what has the at- 
tainment of the designation meant 
to the C.L.U.? Has it meant more 
than merely being able to hang a 
diploma on the wall? Here are the 
C.L.U.s’ answers : 

83.1 per cent believed it has made 
them better life insurance men ; 
75.8 per cent indicated it afforded 
valuable prestige with others in the 
life insurance business ; 

66.7 per cent said it made them feel 
more like a professional man ; 

64.5 per cent believed it afforded 
them prestige with the public; and 
60.0 per cent indicated it had given 
them confidence which had meant a 
great deal to them personally. 

Contrasted to this, 3.1 per cent 
believed it had not meant much to 
them so far but may in the future; 
1.7 per cent felt it had been of no 
particular value; and 0.2 per cent 
felt it had retarded their progress. 
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“Let’s have that application—I’ve been in here ever since 
1 turned you down last week!” 


Bankerslifemen Don’t Have to 
Sell With “Pressure” 


It’s true that Bankerslifemen don’t have to sell with pressure 

. they make their presentations so effectively that the needs 
put on the pressure. When the wife is aware of those needs, it 
is apt to put the non-buying prospect in at least a figurative dog- 


house. 


Right from the beginning of their training, Bankerslifemen 
are taught how to make a sales-earning presentation. They have 
the aids with which to make such presentations and the contracts 


to deliver what is needed. 


The fact that Bankerslifemen are non-pressure salesmen is just 
one more reason they are the kind of life underwriters you like 
to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


COMPANY 
tOWA 





UNION INSURANCE FUNDS 

HE New York INSURANCE DE- 
oo MENT has called a hearing 
for Thursday, July 16, to consider 
the legality of payments made to 
those handling union insurance 
funds. The New York Times, in a 
major article, said that funds of 
large unions—and of most other 
unions—were being ably and eco- 
nomically administered, but that 
there was evidence of maladminis- 
tration by officials of some union 
welfare funds. 


SAVINGS BONDS 


ERIES E SAVINGS BONDS have re- 
Seen their steady drain on the 
United States Treasury, with a 
marked rise in purchases and a drop 
in redemptions for the period Janu- 
ary—May. Series E—and their com- 
panion Series H—purchased topped 
cash-ins by $200,000,000, as com- 
pared to the 1950-1952 period, when 
redemptions were $1,600,000,000 


higher than purchases. Intensified 


promotion of the payroll savings 
plan is believed to be a major factor. 
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staff and no formal budget. Staff 
work is provided by most of the par- 
ticipating associations with the major 
share of the staff work being carried 
on by the Bureau, the Conference 
and the L.I.A.A., which have the 
bulk of the business. 

The organization is designed to 
include all the important groups in 
the accident and health field. It is 
designed to adequately present both 
group and individual writing view- 


points, and it is designed to develop 
industry viewpoints. The fact that 
all these different organizations 
which primarily put their accent in 
different spots have come together 
and remained together in this field 
is perhaps one of the best evidences 
of the need for an industry-wide 
organization. 

Final authority is the Health 
Council itself, consisting of the chair- 
man, the retiring chairman, the vice 
chairmen, the secretary, the repre- 
sentatives of the member organiza- 





“The SURE Way to SAVE 


Most people realize the wisdom of saving 
rior and many do start a savings pro- 


gram . 


. but too few ever reach their goal. 
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One of the surest ways to save is through 
life insurance. Money saved through life 
insurance will provide funds for retirement 

. for the education of children, and for 
other worthwhile purposes. Should a man 
not live to complete his insurance savings 
program, then his family will receive the 
sum he planned to save... in full... which 
is a wonderful security for them. 


We, as Life Underwriters, have the priv- 
ilege and responsibility of offering to 
families the security and the good things 
in life that come from saving through 
insurance. 


ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $760,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

Over $109,000,000 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


a Os nO ot ok On Oe oe 


TEXAS 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 


tions, and the chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees. The Council as a 
whole meets twice a year. These 
are largely attended sessions and are 
open to all who are interested in the 
Health Council work. They thus 
take on the aspects of an open forum 
as well as acting as a court of final 
authority. 

The business of the Council of 
course requires constant attention. 
Authority between the meetings oi 
the Council itself is vested in a Cen 
tral Committee, composed of officers, 
representatives of member associa- 
tions and the committee chairmen 
The Central Committee is more of 
a working group. It meets every 
month or two. The actual work of 
the Council and the implementatio1 
of the decisions taken at the Council 
and Central Committee meetings ar« 
carried out through five standing 
committees and through such sub- 
committees as the work of these five 
standing committees may require. 

The Council started about 1945 or 
1946. It has had six chairmen—Am- 
brose Kelly, Wendell Milliman, 
Ralph Walker, J. Henry Smith, 
John Joanis and myself. The sec 
ond, third and fourth chairmen were 
actuaries, then came John Joanis, a 
lawyer, and now we have a trans 
planted claim man. 

The Health Insurance Council 
program is not intended to take ‘the 
place of what can and should be 
done by individuals or companies or 
small groups of companies. In these 
fields very necessary services will 
continue to be performed. The ex- 
istence of the Health Council is, 
however, an indication that in the 
broader fields we have been discuss 
ing nothing less than a nation-wide 
organization truly representative o/ 
the entire industry is necessary for 
the job that needs doing. 

The easiest way to tell about the 
work of the Health Council is to 
describe it along committee lines. 


Committee Responsibilities 


The medical liaison committee has 
dealt largely with medical problen:s 
as they exist at the national level. 
This committee keeps in touch wit) 
the American Medical Association, 
endeavors to keep itself informed of 
significant developments in the na- 
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tional field and to transmit to the 
American Medical Association news 
of the progress of voluntary insur- 
ance and any specialized information 
or data about insurance methods that 
we believe would be of interest. It 
endeavors to see that there is an 
adequate understanding and appre- 
ciation of the programs developed 
by insurance companies. 

The committee has been in com- 
munication with the national organi- 
zation established by the general 
practitioners. Some effort has been 
made, thus far without success, to 
get the doctors to develop at the 
national level a unit fee schedule. 
This is not a request for a national 
fee schedule, but a plea for medical 
aid in establishing the proper rela- 
tionship between the items compos- 
ing our surgical schedules from the 
point of view of practicing physi- 
cians. 

The hospital committee is one of 
the largest and busiest of the com- 
mittees. The largest single project 
to date has been the development of 
admissions plans under which people 
insured with insurance companies 
could receive credit against their bill 
for the amount of their insurance 
protection without having to first 
make payment of these items in cash 
and securing reimbursement later. 
This problem reached a very acute 
stage a few years ago when many 
persons insured were not permitted 
to enter hospitals without down pay- 
ments. The requirement that cash 
be supplied before reimbursement 
could be secured from the insurance 
companies actually operated to pre- 
sent a difficult problem for many 
sick persons. Hospitals complained, 
in addition, about the multitude and 
complexity of our forms. These 
were matters to which we addressed 
ourselves with vigor, and now with 
the aid of hospitals who are inter- 
ested in helping to solve the finan- 
cial problems of their patients, ad- 
missions plans have been installed 
for people covered under group in- 
surance in areas in which fifty or 
more million people live. Much fine 
cooperation was received from the 
hospitals in this venture. Here and 
there hospital influence was brought 
to bear in opposition for fear it 
would injure Blue Cross. But on the 
whole, the solution—while not per- 
fect—has worked out very satisfac- 
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field associates qualified for 
the National Quality Award 
in 1952, as sponsored by the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Life In- 
surance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. The aver- 
age length of such qualifi- 
cation was a little over 5 
years. The Company is 
proud of these men and 
women and of their capacity 
to meet constructive and 
well-established standards 
of career life underwriting. 
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torily and certainly to the advantage 
of the persons whom both the in- 
surance companies and the hospitals 
exist to serve. 

A very large share of the larger 
areas in the country have now been 
covered by formal plans. In the re- 
maining areas the needs for formal 
plans are not as urgent. In these 
areas we are presently installing 
forms which will permit of substan- 
tially the same results without the 








requirement of establishing formal 
plans. The foregoing admissions 
plan applies only to group insurance 
because the group business lends it- 
self more readily to the adoption of 
an admissions program. 

The need, however, has been just 
as great for a satisfactory admissions 
plan involving individual policies. As 
a matter of fact, it is in this area 
that there is the greatest ignorance 
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about hospital insurance and_ the 
greatest criticism of company activ- 
ity. After a long period of study on 
the part of people with considerable 
experience in the individual hospital 
field, we established an admissions 
plan for individual policies in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.* This program is still 
in the experimental stage. It has 
thus far been very well received by 
the hospitals. If it can be developed 
successfully, it will certainly be very 
helpful to us and will be used else- 
where. 

These programs have made our 
coverages more understandable to 
hospital people; they have relieved 
employers of complaints and more- 
over, they have—by reason of the 
uniform blanks employed, made 
easier and more understandable the 
work of the clerical staffs in hos- 
pitals. 

During all of this work on these 
admissions plans hundreds of hos- 
pital people were seen by insurance 


* See ‘To Better Health’’ by Delbert L. Pugh 
in Best’s Insurance News for May, 1953. 


men and hundreds of hospitals 
gained more understanding of insur- 
ance practices. Conversely, insur- 
ance people gained a broader and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of hospitals. We had a 
chance to tell our story to our hos- 
pital friends, and we received the 
counsel and advice of hospital ad- 
ministrators. We trust that the 
groundwork has been laid and the 
relationship established which will 
permit of further steps forward in 
developing a relationship which will 
better serve the public. 


Considerable Pressure 


The hospital committee has given 
consideration to the development of 
service-type plans. Our considera- 
tion has not advanced to the point 
of concluding any definite agreement 
with hospitals, and it-is still a ques- 
tionable matter whether such plans 
would be wise even if aeceptable to 
hospitals. Nonetheless, the pressure 
for broader plans has been consider- 
able, and it seemed advisable that we 
develop our thinking somewhat 


along these lines, and that is being 
done. 

As we are pressed toward the fur- 
nishing of ever broader coverage, the 
question of possible over-utilization 
of coverage arises more and more 
frequently. This is a problem both 
in the hospital and surgical field. It 
is not a problem restricted to the 
insurance companies alone, and on 
a number of occasions leaders in the 
Blue Cross movement, or medical 
men with Blue Cross affiliation, have 
complained about the excessive use 
of hospital facilities. If Blue Cross, 
the creation of the hospitals, is con- 
cerned with this problem, very ob- 
viously it is one which must likewise 
concern us, and we are beginning to 
take on some more organized stud 
of the problem. Some substantial in- 
crease in utilization is bound to oc- 
cur just from the existence of a 
more largely insured population, and 
a large share of this must be an- 
ticipated. The job is not to deny 
anyone any legitimate care, but to 
see that excessive and unnecessary 
care shall not impair the ability of 
the plans to meet the legitimate needs 
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This is the time of year the rich farmlands of the 
“Provident States" give up their fruits to skillful 
farmers who ship them around the world. Money is 
jingling in the pockets of people in the "Provident 
States", making it one of the richest life insurance 
markets in the nation. 
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of the great body of the prepayment 
policyholders. 

The hospital committee has met 
and meets on occasion with commit- 
tees of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. These meetings have been 
friendly. They have contributed to 
a better understanding of our joint 
problem, but they have not up to 
this time been too productive. The 
principal field of activity, thus of 
necessity, has been with the local and 
state groups. 


Survey Committee 


The survey committee is largely 
composed of actuaries. Its primary 
job has been the development and 
publication of the Annual Survey of 
Accident and Health insurance. This 
embraces all the major voluntary 
forms of insurance including Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, and has at- 
tained quite some standing as an 
authoritative statement of voluntary 
coverage. This publication has been 
kept on a thoroughly factual basis. 
Other miscellaneous matters have 
heen dealt with by this committee. 
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Low-Cost Protection 


When cost is a factor and the prospect needs more 
protection now than in later years, the LNL 
recommend one of 
popular plans—Emancipator, Life 
Expectancy, or Double Protection. 
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This extensive portfolio of low-cost 
permanent insurance plans is another 
reason for our proud claim that 
LNL is geared to help its fieldmen. 
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committee is the newest of the 
Health Council committees. It had 
its origin in the need for more ade- 
quately telling the story of voluntary 
health insurance. While much re- 
mains to be done, the development 
of voluntary health insurance in re- 
cent years has really been quite re- 
markable and there has been no ade- 
quate telling of the story. And when 
I refer to telling the story, I am not 
talking about making our picture out 
to be better than it is or attempting 
to conceal the gaps in our program 
where they exist. After allowance is 
made for these things, the spread 
of voluntary insurance, both nu- 
merically and in increased adequacy 
of coverage, has been quite amazing. 
This committee is really just getting 
underway. It has as one of its first 
projects the development of a hand- 
book on accident and health insur- 
ance, developed in the first instance 
for doctors and hospitals and for 
other interested persons. This will 
be in the nature of a fact book, some- 
thing like the fact book of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. The lack 


The information and publications 






of knowledge about voluntary insur- 
ance is very considerable, to put it 
mildly, and this aims at improvement 
in this area. 

This committee furnishes infor- 
mation about insurance to the var- 
ious trade journals and to medical 
publications such as the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
and the Student's Journal of the 
AMA. The committee is consider- 
ing the wisdom of developing ex- 
hibits on voluntary health insurance 
for display at conventions, meetings, 
x. 

It is obvious that as more direct 
contact is made with doctors and 
hospitals, and particularly with 
organizations representing doctors 
and hospitals, that there will be need 
for more information, for more arti- 
cles and for more talks. We are 
gathering together all of the data 
which has been accumulated on 
these points and are cataloging and 
storing it so that it may be more 
effectively utilized in the future. 

This committee has assumed the 
responsibility of keeping the insur- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ance industry itself informed of the 
broad general problems involved. 
This is not so easy, for our business 
is many sided, and it is difficult to 
keep track of all the developments. 
In some quarters the mere presence 
of substantial sales volume year 
after year has produced the view 
that the industry has no serious 
problems in this area. 


State Prepaid Plan Committee 


The state prepaid plan commit- 
tee has worked with various state 
and local medical societies on a num- 
ber of matters. Its major effort has, 
however, been directed to developing 
plans with doctors affording protec- 
tion against the expense of surgery. 
This undertaking has involved prep- 
aration of a fee schedule by doctors 
which is underwritten by insurance 
companies with the arrangement 
usually providing that in the cases 
of the lower income groups, pay- 
ment in the amount set forth in the 
policy will constitute full payment 
to the doctor. We have had varying 


success with the plans that we have 
established. Several of the plans 
have gone off very well; others leave 
something to be desired. Plans of 
various sorts have been established 
with the aid of the medical societies 
in the following areas: Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Maine, Cleveland, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota and New Mex- 
ico. 

Possibly 850,000 or 900,000 peo- 
ple are covered under plans. There 
are millions of additional people 
covered for surgery under insurance 
programs, but I am speaking here 
simply of those who are insured 
under programs worked out with the 
doctors. In Wisconsin a successful 
plan has been in operation for many 
years, and in Tennessee there is a 
plan operating under which approxi- 
mately 500,000 people are covered. 
In other areas the number covered 
are very much smaller. 

Much work has gone into the 
efforts to establish these surgical 
plans, and many problems have been 
surmounted to bring them to the 
present point. Still, in some respects 


both the insurance companies and 
doctors would like to see them im- 
proved further. I would like to relate 
a few of the insurance company 
problems. Each state has attempted 
to develop a different schedule of op- 
erations with different specifications. 
This has created problems for the 
companies, especially those given to 
the use of plans on a nation-wide 
basis. Presumably, if the present 
practice continued, we could con- 
ceivably have a plan for each state, 
thus adding to the administrative 
expense and adding other complica- 
tions. 


Plans Altered or Rewritten 


From time to time the doctors, 
and many times understandably, 
wish to effect changes in the plans. 
When this occurs, plans must be 
altered or rewritten. This business 
of rewriting is particularly difficult 
in the field of the individual policy 
where the changes may necessitate 
an entire rewriting of the entire con- 
tract. In certain of these individual 
policies a higher premium may be 
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required in which case the policy 
must be resold with added expense. 
In the case of group business, 
changes if made inopportunely, may 
collide with negotiations with unions 
at certain specified times. Medical 
society plans have included require- 
ments which are at variance with 
established underwriting practices. 
Many companies are unwilling to 
offer surgical coverage alone because 
of the low monetary return to the 
agent which, together with the serv- 
ice which must be rendered, makes 
the program unattractive to the 
agents. These frequent changes and 
unresolved problems have created 
uncertainty as to the future stability 
of the plans and lessened the zeal 
of the agents to write them. 

Nor have the difficulties been on 
the company side alone. The doctors 
have their problems. To cite just 
one example, they make the point 
that inflation has affected the doctors 
as well as other persons and that 
many of our insurance schedules are 
outmoded and do not truly reflect 
the present state of affairs. 

We are going forward with our 
present programs, constantly en- 
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deavoring to make them work more 
effectively, but in an effort to solve 
some of the problems which remain, 
the state prepaid plan committee is 
endeavoring to develop a new ap- 
proach to the problem which would 
achieve many of the advantages of 
the present plans and still overcome 
some of the objections presently ex- 
isting. What is envisaged at this 
time is a request to the Medical 
Society to establish surgical fee 
schedules, setting forth in the opin- 
ion of the doctors a_ reasonable 
standard charge for various surgical 
procedures, probably with an under- 
taking with respect to patients below 
certain income levels that the fee 
set forth would be taken as full pay- 
ment regardless of the source of the 
funds. Once such a schedule were 
established, all forms of protection 
against surgical expense could be 
measured against this standard with 
the patient if over the prescribed 
income limit responsible for the dif- 
ference between his benefits and the 
standard benefits. 

Such a schedule would give the 
surgeon an official guide to apply 
intelligently. Insurance coverage 


would tend to approach the standard 
schedule. Regulatory or administra- 
tive requirements as to filing and 
approving of policies, etc., would be 
largely eliminated. The procedure 
outlined would probably encourage 
the sale of new coverage and a broad- 
ening of old coverage. With uniform 
claim and assignment blanks, paper 
work would be lessened and payment 
assured the doctor. Whether this 
program will work is not yet clear. 
It is very interesting to note that 
the California Medical Society is 
actively considering an approach to 
this problem, having many of the 
same elements as the program out- 
lined, which the insurance companies 
arrived at independently after a long 
period of study. This project of the 
state prepaid plan committee will 
shortly be considered actively by one 
of the State Medical Associations. 

Another major problem encoun- 
tered in this field is the familiar 
medical practice of charging accord- 
ing to ability to pay. This is a very 
understandable basis for charging, 
and charges in the past made to those 
who could afford to pay have formed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the necessary basis for much of the 
charitable work that was done. If, 
however, this concept of paying ac- 
cording to ability to pay simply 
results in utilization of the insurance 
payment to increase the amount of 
the charge, we are obviously not 
helping solve the medical care prob- 
lem, and the situation may actually 
result in the patient being charged 
more rather than less. Thus, if our 
plans are to be truly serviceable, 
much more effective work will have 
to be done by the doctors and our- 
selves to the end that the insurance 
will accomplish the purpose for 
which it is sold. The physician must 
of course be adequately compensated. 
On the other hand, it is of prime 
interest that these plans be made to 
work, Prepayment care is spread- 
ing rapidly, and in the future a very 
sizeable share of the average doctor's 
income—probably in many cases the 
principal source of income—will be 
provided by voluntary 
plans. 


insurance 


Progress Is Being Made 


This, then, gives briefly some of 


the problems and work of the state 
prepaid plan committee. While the 
problems in this field have been 
vexatious, the time spent with the 
medical profession in ironing out 
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these difficulties will, I am _ sure, 
prove very beneficial. Doctors and 
insurance companies did, by reason 
of their training and background, 
approach many things from different 
points of view, and it should prob- 
ably have been anticipated that a 
considerable effort would have to 
be expended and considerable time 
elapsed before satisfactory plans for 
action in this field were established, 
but with good will measurable prog- 
ress is being made in developing a 
common view. 

Surgery has had its problems, but 
probably more difficulty can be antici- 
pated in the case of medical care 
coverage, including major medical 
care and expanded care for chronic 
illness. Where control on utilization 
rests largely with the insured and 
with the doctors, and where no 
scalpel or blood-letting intervenes to 
minimize usage, obviously the possi- 
bility of over-utilization of services 
will be greatly increased. Here again 
I would make it plain that there is 
no objection to use of all needed 
services. The problem lies in the 
uncontrolled use of unnecessary 
service which might lessen the fun- 
damental soundness of the plan. 

In all these efforts of the state 
prepaid plan committee to establish 
sound workable plans, we have met 
with a sincere desire on the part of 
many in the medical profession to 
aid in the solution of our commow 
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... AND OPPORTUNITY IS 
SPEEDING YOUR WAY TODAY! 


THE PONY EXPRESS . . 


. highlights one of the most 


dramatic episodes in the Saga of the West. Speeding riders 
spurring from St. Joseph, Missouri, to the Pacific, amidst 
unbounded hazards, helped to link more closely the contact 
of the nation's people. 
Today, National Reserve Life, a $146,000,000 organization 
is likewise racing steadily ahead in the rich area west of the 
Mississippi, “where the spirit of the pioneer still prevails"—and there are unlimited 
opportunities open to men of General Agency qualifications with our progressive 


company. 


Our big expansion program now in high gear is attracting men with vision— 
who want a profitable career in the field of Agency Building. 


Let us give you complete, confidential information today. 
Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka 
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problems. I think there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the need for a 
concentrated and intelligent attack 
on the part of all interested parties 
to bring about a happier state of 
affairs. 

Much remains to be done, but 
voluntary insurance has come a long 
way, and conscientious work and 
ingenuity and genuine cooperation 
on the part of all the essential parties 
at interest can carry it much farther 
along the road towards satisfying 
the reasonable expectations of th: 
American people. 


CREDIT LIFE 


EW GROUP CREDIT insurance i 
Nivea in 1952 by 86 insurance 
companies was $1,424,197,000, ac 
cording to the Agency Managemen! 
Association. This report is based on 
new issue figures submitted by more 
than 500 companies. 


NO DISCRIMINATION 


ISCRIMINATION in premium 
i eee for group life and group 
health and accident benefits based 
on color of the employees has been 
eliminated in New York State, it is 
revealed in an exchange of corre- 
spondence between Alfred J. Bohl- 
inger, New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and Robert 
Tilove, state affairs committee chair- 
man of the New York Chapter of 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

Studies made in 1947 and 1949 
revealed, according to Mr. Tilove’s 
letter, that insurance companies 
writing group life and group acci- 
dent and health insurance “loaded” 
their premium rates for groups 
which included substantial percent- 
ages of Negro employees or other 
non-white. In response to a recent 
inquiry from the ADA represent:- 
tive, Mr. Bohlinger stated that there 
were no rate filings covering group 
life, group accident and health, aid 
individual accident and health con- 
tracts issued in New York State 
which carry a loading based on 
color. Mr. Bohlinger stated further 
in his letter that such discrimination 
is illegal under New York State law 
in the opinion of the Insurance Te- 
partment. 
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suggested plan for conducting a 

letter writing improvement pro- 
gram that would get quick and 
lasting results. This consisted of: 
(1) Making a thorough analysis of 
your daily correspondence; (2) de- 
veloping guide letters to cover the 
most frequent recurring situations 

. combined with departmental 
manuals giving the basic principles 
of good letter writing; (3) holding 
periodic clinic meetings; and (4) 
editing and rating, every month, all 
letters written within a given period. 


I: MY last article I outlined a 
















































The Correspondence Supervisor 











Before selecting your correspond- 
ence supervisor, you must first de- 
cide on what type of program you 
want to conduct. Otherwise, you 
will not have a clear picture of what 
qualifications the individual should 
have to be successful in this work. 
Of course, you may not wish to 
adopt the complete program I have 
suggested. But whether you do or 
not, here are some of the basic re- 
quisites you should look for in the 
person you finally choose. 

It goes without saying that a cor- 
respondence supervisor or instructor 
must write good letters himself . . . 
not just the types written in a few 
of your departments, but in all of 
them. Otherwise, he will not hold 
for long the confidence and respect 
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of the people he is trying to teach. 
But that’s not all. He must actually 
know what constitutes a good letter 

. what makes some “click” and 
others fail. If he doesn’t have this 
fundamental knowledge, he cannot 
answer the multitude of questions 
that will be fired at him . . . or be 
of much practical help to those seek- 
ing his assistance. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out 
in these articles that a great many 
insurance terms used in letters, 
forms and contracts are wholly un- 
familiar to the public. Also that 
many policies and procedures an- 
tagonize policyholders. This is often 
because they are formulated to pro- 
tect the company .. . not neces- 
sarily to build good will. Since these 
conditions have a direct bearing on 
almost every letter written, it is up 
to the correspondence supervisor to 
recognize and change those which 
may have a damaging effect on the 
people with whom you are doing 
business. 

From my own experience I know 
this will not be easy for him to do. 
In the first place, he will be fighting 
precedents of years’ standing. Next, 
he will have to do a real selling job 
with your legal staff and various 
department heads. Let me give you 
several concrete examples of what I 
mean. In working with a number of 
insurance firms, I found that many 
policyholders strenuously objected 


yeh Fil — 


your 


wor wh 


to the phrase ‘‘ Misstatement of age,” 
because they felt it inferred they had 
previously given false information. 
Yet it took me four years to “sell” 
one of my clients the idea of chang- 
ing this. The same was true of 
“Commute your premium,” “With- 
out prejudice,” “Twenty years cer- 
tain,’ and many other expressions. 
Though we had ample evidence that 
the public did not know what these 
meant, we had great difficulty in get- 
ting our clients to use more under- 
standable terminology. 


Plenty of Guts 


You may now appreciate that you 
cannot expect some sweet young 
thing to run a course in grammar, 
punctuation, and construction only 

. and hope to obtain the results 
you want. It takes a person with 
plenty of fortitude and guts . 
one who has a sound knowledge of 
good public relations . . . and tue 
ability to “sell” his objectives to top 
management and enlist their coop- 
eration. 

The moment you start trying ‘o 
change peoples’ habits you are bou.id 
to step on someone’s toes. This is 
particularly true of a correspondence 
improvement program, since most 
everyone has a pride of authorship 
in the letters he writes and reseuits 
any criticism made of them. There- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Microfilming 
costs you less 


».. because only Recordak offers a versatile line of 
microfilmers designed for all requirements, all 
budgets. 


And in this, there’s a distinct advantage . . . 
distinct savings for you. For you never have to 
stall a machine with features or refinements which 
an’t be used profitably in your office. 


That’s why it’s possible for even the smallest 
ecordak users to gain savings—over and above all 
ucrofilming costs—which are proportionate to 
ose realized by the largest ones. 


Learn how you can install the Recordak Micro- 

ner best designed for your company on a most 
attractive purchase or rental basis. Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Remember these Extra Values, too 


RECORDAK specializes in microfilming only . . . has 
been analyzing the needs of business for 25 years. A 
ation-wide staff of specialists is always at your call. 
RECORDAK film, lenses, and microfilmers are made by 
odak . . . assurance in itself of top quality and per- 
ormance. 
RECORDAK maintains 26 conveniently located film 
processing stations. Your microfilms are processed the 
ame day they are received by skilled specialists using 
high-speed, professional equipment. 

“Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


The Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer 


The Recordak 


2 Duplex Microfilmer_ ; 


The Recordak 
Commercial Microfilmer 


The Recordak 


Triplex Microfilmer 


The Recordak 


Junior Microfilmer 


.- and a line of Recordak Micro-File 
machines, too, for copying larger 
documents, bound or unbound. 


tiginator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines. 





INTER-OFFICE TELEPHONE 


This modern two-to-five station inter- 
ofice telephone system is so simple to 
install that the purchaser can do it him- 
self. There are no soldered connections 
to make (a screw-driver is the only tool 
needed) and the new type flat ribbon-like 
wire which ts the ph can be run 
under carpets or glued to walls, desks or 
baseboards. The phone can be used either 
on the top of or mounted on the side of 
a desk without alterations of any kind and 
operates from a standard electrical outlet 
without the use of batteries or tubes. Oc- 
cupying only a 4” x 6” space, the phone 
has four push buttons to signal the other 
four stations separately or it can be used 
for informal conferences. It is produced 
by the Connecticut Telephone and Elec- 
tric Corporation and is light grey in color. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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STAMP HOLDER 


This practical and inexpensive device 
holds a full roll of five hundred stamps, 
keeping them clean and safe from dam- 
age. It is easily loaded and the supply 
of stamps is fully visible at all times. 
Stamps are dispensed with a single move- 
ment of the thumb or finger and an 
arrangement inside prevents the stamps 
from rolling back into the case where 
they would be out of reach. The holder 
is made of clear plastic by the Office Ac- 
cessories Corporation. 


FOLDING MACHINE 


This desk model folding machine is 
about the size of a typewriter (18” x 14” x 
12” high) and weighs only thirty pounds. 
Operated by hand, it places the fast, 
accurate folding of letters, statements, in- 
voices, circulars and other material within 
the reach of every office. Using the ma- 
chine a girl can fold one hundred letters 
(regular double-fold for a number 10 
envelope) in about one minute, a job 
that would take fifteen to twenty-five 
times as long by the hand method. The 
machine is easily adjustable to handle 
sheets from 5” x 5” to 814” x 14” and is 
simple enough in operation for the aver- 
age worker to use it. The steel construc- 
tion is finished in an attractive green 
Hammertone finish. A product of the 
Print-O-Matic Company. 


10-KEY ADDING MACHINE 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., will market in the United States 
this 10-key adding machine manufactured 
by Olympia Werke-West GMBH of Wil- 
helmshaven, Germany. The machine 
features an open keyboard which makes it 
possible to place figures in the machine 
before the cycle is completed resulting in 
a considerable saving in time. Middle- 
priced, it offers smooth key touch, con- 
venient desk size (117.5 sq. in.), port- 
ability (it weighs 19.5 Ibs.) and a pleas- 
ing appearance. 


TYPE COMPOSER 


The Halber Corporation is now mar 
keting a table-top portable type com- 
poser that is no larger than a typewriter 
The machine produces sharp headlines 
on water proof photo-sensitive paper by 
means of contact photography—repro 
ducing mechanically from master filn 
strips encased in interchangeable maga 
zines. Positioning a lever produces cop; 
rapidly in one continuous operation. Th: 
machine is complete with automatic de 
veloper unit and requires no dark room 
No specialized training is necessary fo 
the operator. 
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FFICE EFFICIENCY 


LL.MOST all insurance com- 

panies use some sort of merit 

rating to evaluate personnel 
on the operating level : clerks, typists, 
proof-checkers, and the rest. The 
plans used range in adequacy all the 
way from a simple “A”-“B”-“C” 
grading system to the thoughtful 
and well-structured merit rating 
plan of the Life Office Management 
Association. In altogether too many 
cases, however, it has not occurred 
to the companies to apply the same 
technique to the appraisal of their 
executive personnel—a_ carryover 
from the depression-born attitude 
toward the growth and development 
of executives.* 


Questions to be Answered 


When an executive crisis erupts, 
or the realization is reached that 
such crises need never occur, then 
top management is faced with the 
problem of weighing and measuring 
the executives in the organization. 
Who is doing superior work in his 
present function and is entirely capa- 
ble of handling the work at the next 
higher level? Who is doing satis- 
factory work in his present position 
but has reached his limit of growth? 
Who is doing unsatisfactory work 
and is depressing the efficiency and 
future value of the men under him? 
When these questions have been an- 
swered, the way has been cleared 
for intelligent planning and remedial 
action. 

Merit rating programs in general 
may have a number of objectives: 
salary administration; transfers; 
promotions; handling grievances; 


_* See “The Executive Crisis,” Best’s Insurance 
News, March, 1953, and “The Executive In 
ventory,” Best’s Insurance News, June, 1953. 
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EXECUTIVE APPRAISAL 


INGOLF H. E. OTTO 
Associate . Professor. of 
Insurance & Management 
The University of Kansas City 


supervisory improvement; person- 
nel placement ; layoff ; and incentive 
management. The executive ap- 
praisal, on the other hand, concen- 
trates on one—inventory control. 
The initial appraisal of a company’s 
managers allows top management 
for the first time to see just where 
it stands in its executive structure. 





Weighing and measuring 


Each man’s experience and indi- 
vidual characteristics are held against 
the yardstick of position require- 
ments, and a more or less objective 
test of each man’s capacity is sub- 
stituted for the earlier impression- 
istic or “‘smell’’ test. 

Quite a choice of methods is avail- 
able, the one to be used being de- 
termined largely by the time factor: 
(1) a hasty “off the cuff” rating 
by each man’s immediate superior ; 








(2) multiple judgments culled from 
as many of the other executives as 
possible; (3) personal interviews 
with the man being rated; (4) atti- 
tude surveys keyed to reveal what 
the man’s subordinates, superiors, 
and equals all think of him; (5) a 
well-devised, long-term, periodic rat- 
ing system that includes the best 
features of coaching, counseling, 
regular detailed analysis, and con- 
tinuous evaluation. A well developed 
program such as the last will allow 
top management to act informedly 
and decisively, secure in its intimate 
knowledge of managerial personnel 
all through the organization: it will 
also generate valuable by-products 
in greater executive efficiency and 
productivity. 


Continual Appraisal 


In a dynamic business situation, 
human appraisals are going on all 
the time: customers are appraising 
the company; the company is ana- 
lyzing its customers; workers are 
sizing up their supervisors; super- 
visors, the workers; top manage- 
met, middle management ; and vice 
versa—in a word, it is impossible 
for human beings to work together 
without reaching some kind of con- 
clusion concerning the worth and 
character of those with whom they 
deal. Unfortunately, it is equally 
human to base such informal ap- 
praisals on emotion, prejudice, “label 
thinking,” or utter inertia. So the 
weary cliché, “everybody knows who 
the good men are,” may indicate 
nothing more than a general under- 
standing of who is in the doghouse 
(he may have- bested the boss just 
once too often at bridge) and who 


(Continued on the next page) 
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has just become heir apparent (per- 
haps with the help of the familiar 
maxim for keeping a clean record, 
“do nothing; say nothing; be noth- 
ing”). In order, then, to arrive at 
a meaningful and reasonably objec- 
tive appraisal, classification of exec- 
utives on the basis of favor and 
disfavor must yield to classification 
on the basis of ability or ineptness. 


A Form Will Assist 


Here, as in so many cases, a form 
may be used to advantage. A form 
will never take the place of careful 
judgment and reasoned analysis, but 
it will certainly go far to assist that 
kind of judgment and analysis. Fac- 
tors to be included may be grouped 
into job performance, intelligence, 
and personality. A more detailed 
breakdown might show health, emo- 
tional stability, character, analytical 
ability, leadership, vision, technical 
competence, current performance, 
ambition, cooperativeness, initiative, 
responsibility, and decisiveness as 
rating areas. By weighing most 
heavily the items that reflect a man’s 
future value to the organization, 
some companies have achieved re- 
markable results in stimulating per- 
formance and retaining promising 
junior executives. : 

The detailed examination of rat- 
ing forms is not within the scope of 
our present discussion: an excellent 
survey of their characteristics is 
contained in Myles Mace’s Growth 
and Development of Executives. Ex- 
amples of appraisal forms worthy of 
close study are those developed by 
the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), United Parcel Service, the 
Lincoln Electric Company, the 
Armed Forces of the United States, 
the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, General Electric’s Trumbull 
Electric Department, Detroit Edi- 
son, U. S. Rubber Company, and 
Westinghouse. They show a star- 
tling variety of content, format, and 
detail. Some are simple fill-in forms ; 
others present elaborate forced- 
choice layouts ; some are simple, one- 
page affairs; others run to many 
sheets of detailed specification. The 
proper form for each company’s use 
should be decided upon:after a care- 
ful consideration of the possible vari- 


eties matched against the company’s 
individual requirements and unique 
situation. 


To give no further examples, the 
importance to a particular company 
of prompt, effective action at a mo- 
ment of crisis will go far to decide 
whether that company is to use a 
conventional form showing how well 
its men keep their noses to the grind- 
stone, or employ the newer “critical 
incidents” technique by which great 
importance is given to a description 
of just how an individual reacts 
under stress—whether he rises to the 
occasion or crumbles. 


Whatever form is used, it must be 
long enough and detailed enough to 
give an adequate picture of the man 
being rated; it must be short and 
simple enough so that the already 
overburdened executives who must 
complete the form will actually do 
so with care and thoughtfulness. 
There is always the temptation to 
race through an intricate blank and 
leave a fairly random trail of com- 
ments and markings. Matters should 
be so arranged that proper comple- 
tion and utilization of the appraisal 
will be as nearly automatic as pos- 
sible—the same advantages which 
double entry bookkeeping has over 
single entry bookkeeping may be 
claimed for such a self-compensating 
executive appraisal system. 


In considering that system, let us 
begin with the man to be rated. . . 
call him Brown. He is the person 
most vitally concerned in this proc- 
ess ; So, instead of letting him wonder 
interminably what the company 
thinks of him and how he is being 
rated, we call him in and ask him 
to complete his own appraisal form 
first. By doing so we have not only 
made sure that the basic form on 
which his whole appraisal is to be 








"Yes Sir, Son, it seems only yesterday 
started out just like you, at the bottom." 


built will be filled out in a manner 
fair to him, we have also applied a 
kind of torque-amplifier to the man 
himself. He is now faced with an 
excruciating dilemma: if he makes 
out his own appraisal in a, highly 
complimentary manner his superiors 
may well get the idea that he is con- 
ceited, vainglorious, and a bit of a 
fool. If he fills it out deprecatingly 
and plays down what abilities he has, 
he runs the grave risk that his supe- 
riors will agree with him. His only 
way out is, therefore, to complete 
the form in as nearly dispassionate 
and objective a fashion as he can. 
A form so filled out is, of course, 
exactly what we have been seeking 
all along. 


A Composite Yrofile 


We do not, however, quite take 
his word for his own abilities. As 
Brown’s immediate superior, we re- 
ceive his completed form with great 
interest, but take no immediate ac- 
tion. We first decide on a group of 
auxiliary raters to consist of Brown's 
immediate subordinates and his most 
intimate associates on the same level : 
a group of perhaps twelve persons. 
We supply them with the same rat- 
ing form that Brown himself filled 
out and ask them to rate him on it, 
turning it in without signature or 
other identification. From the twelve 
critical and objective ratings so ob- 
tained we have a composite rating 
profile made which indicates the con- 
sensus of Brown’s subordinates and 
equals concerning his abilities, per- 
sonality, and intelligence. The com- 
posite profile and Brown’s own eval- 
uation of himself are then considered 
in detail. 

Company policy requires us to 
arrive at our own appraisal of Brown 
only after a consideration of the 
form he completed on himself, the 
composite profile, and—most impor- 
tant of all—a personal interview 
with Brown. It is, therefore, no 
longer possible for us to turn the 
work of appraisal into a routine and 
mechanical task: the physical pres- 
ence of Brown and the existence of 
by now thirteen basic documents 
makes that impossible. It is safe to 
assume that Brown’s appraisal of 
himself and the composite profile do 
not bear too close a relationship to 
one another: people are not in the 
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habit of seeing themselves as others 
see them. Our own evaluation of the 
man before we have studied the 
documents and spoken with him 
about them may well have been quite 
different from what it turns out to 
be after. 

This meeting is the payoff: if 
Brown is a good man it is no longer 
possible for us to let him work along 
from day to day without acknowl- 
edgement or recognition of that fact ; 
if he is a hopeless duffer just barely 
hanging on to his job or even in 
danger of losing it, that fact too must 
emerge from the discussion. The 
interview should allow Brown to 
leave with the desire to do a better 
job and with a good idea of just how 
he is doing in the organization. 


Brown Will Know 


From the meeting may well 
emerge a plan for improving not 
only Brown’s personality defects 
and technical shortcomings, but per- 
haps the organizational structure of 
his department, the type of machines 
being used, or the span of control. 
Furthermore, after two or three in- 
terviews of this kind each year—in 
the course of which frank, man-to- 
man understandings are almost im- 
possible to avoid—a strong feeling 
of mutual understanding and respect 
should grow between ourselves and 
Brown. Whatever secret anxieties, 
doubts, or confusions may be prey- 
ing on his mind are resolved in these 
sessions, for better or worse. Unless 
the interview is bungled in an un- 
pardonable fashion, little but good 
can come of it. 


Before Brown comes into our of- 
fice we look his file over again. It 
contains whatever past evaluations 
may have been made, a job descrip- 
tion of the work he is currently sup- 
posed to be doing, his record, experi- 
ence, and educational background. 
We read it, review our general im- 
pression of the man to date, and 
consider the revealing ratings and 
comments made by his fellows. We 
have already decided what specific 
points to take up and what the con- 
crete results of this interview should 
be: improved morale and group 
spirit; a clearer understanding on 
Brown’s part of his own strength and 
weaknesses ; and a decision as to his 
present rating in the color code used 
in the company’s executive inventory 

(Continued on the next page) 
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times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. 
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system—blue, green, amber, or red. 
From this last, Brown will know 
whether the company feels that he 
can be promoted immediately with- 
out further training or experience ; 
is doing well in his present job but 
needs development before being 
moved up; is something of an un- 
known quantity; or is below stand- 
ard. 

Throughout the session emphasis 
must be on positive and constructive 
factors, the growth and maturing of 
Brown as an individual executive. 
No hint of dogmatic or mechanical 
rating must be allowed to creep into 
the interview: it must be made ap- 
parent to Brown that our rating of 
him will emerge from this interview 
—that it has not yet been formulated. 
The subject matter and general tenor 
of the discussion will usually be set 
by the content of the thirteen rating 
forms. 


A Detailed Consideration 


It might be well to begin with a 
consideration of Brown’s own ap- 
praisal of himself, commenting on 


the points of obvious agreement and 
mentioning others that are a little less 
obvious to management. From these 
it is easy to go into a detailed con- 
sideration of the divergences between 
Brown’s own opinion of himself and 
the opinion expressed by his fellows. 
At no point, however, should the dis- 
cussion be allowed to degenerate into 
a sullen rehashing of past mistakes 
or past disappointments. The em- 
phasis must be on detecting areas of 
weakness that might, if uncorrected, 
lead to future breakdowns or crises. 


At this point any number of reac- 
tions may come to the fore: Brown 
may, if he is unusually well balanced, 
accept the evaluation as it emerges 
from the discussion and indicate his 
desire to improve himself and his 
performance ; may disagree and try 
to argue or “pass the buck”’; may re- 
act violently and emotionally, even to 
the extent of offering to quit on the 
spot; or may become surly, sullen, 
and uncooperative. Each of these re- 
actions demands an individual treat- 
ment: our ability to select and effec- 
tively use the proper one is a 
function of our skill in counseling. 
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However the interview goes, at its 
end we once again reassure Brown 
that this entire process evidences the 
company’s interest in him as an indi- 
vidual and top management's sincere 
desire to see him progress and turn 
into a first-rate manager. 


After Brown Has Gone 


After Brown has gone we proceed 
to fill out our own evaluation of him, 
an evaluation which takes into ac- 
count the composite of all the opin- 
ions garnered to date, together with 
our reaction to the counseling ses- 
sion just concluded. We then submit 
the whole appraisal sheaf to our own 
superior, fully cognizant of the fact 
that our evaluation of Brown will 
itself be subject to evaluation on 
the part of top management and that 
our own future appraisal will de- 
pend in some measure on the way 
in which we have appraised our sub- 
ordinates. Such a system of self- 
reflexive evaluation, each evalu- 
ator being himself evaluated, pro- 
duces as its end product an informed 
executive appraisal quite dissimilar 
to the hit and miss ratings occa- 
sionally ground out by the older 
system. 


In addition, the system outlined 
has the great advantage of conserv 
ing executive time and making the 
time used more effective. Instead 
of confronting the busy executive 
with a complex blank form bristling 
with spaces to be filled in, it gives 
him completed staff work with which 
he may concur or not. The evalua- 
tion of any human being is difficult : 
the evaluation of an operating ex- 
ecutive is exceptionally subtle. B 
having the problem studied and a 
proposed solution worked out by the 
very people who are closest to 
and most intimately concerned wit) 
it, we have reduced it to such fori) 
that our work is cut out for us. W« 
agree or disagree with the individu: 
judgments expressed by Brown an| 
his fellows, reach a meeting of the 
minds with Brown, and send fo: 
ward our final appraisal, confide: 
that we have given top management 
as dispassionate and searching an 
evaluation of Brown as possible, an 
that we have transformed Brown 
himself into a vigorous engine of 
self-improvement. With such an 
automatic device for executive bet- 
terment built into the organization, 
a company’s executive development 
program is well launched. 


NEW CALCULATOR 


The new IBM Magnetic Drum Calculator, 
Type 650, a data processing machine for 
cial use, ists of three units: a 
magnetic drum unit with electronic calcu- 
lating components, an input and output unit 
and a converter. The latter, situated behind 
the drum unit in this arrangement, is not 
visible. The calculator occupies approxi- 
mately the same area as two ordinary office 
desks and a filing cabinet. 





This machine, designed to meet the vast 
accounting and computing requirements in 
areas between those now served by the 
company's "giant brains" and its widely-used 
smaller machines, incorporates operation: in 
punched card accounting which once  e- 
quired several machines. It has up to 20,000 
memory positions and can accept as meny 
as 2,000 individual operating instructions to 
facilitate computations. 
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GUY FERGASON 


WHO MANAGES THE OFFICE? 


HE office, as it is known to- 

day, has become a specialized 

area in the field of manage- 
ment. There was a time not very 
long ago when it was taken for 
granted that anyone possessing com- 
mon sense could run an office. A 
friend of mine was telling me the 
other day that his introduction into 
office management was the result of 
his knowing something about ac- 
counting. He had never managed 
people—that is to say, he had never 
worked with large groups from a 
supervisory standpoint. The mis- 
takes he made in trying to treat 
people just like he had treated ac- 
counting entries almost caused his 
complete downfall. In accounting, 
figures and transactions fall into 
categories and are cataloged accord- 
ing to a predetermined pattern that 
has been developed by sound ac- 
counting principles. Once the prin- 
ciple is developed, each recurring 
transaction is given the same treat- 
ment. When my friend tried to de- 
velop a single “slide-rule” principle 
for cataloging people, his trouble 
began. 


Made Up of People 


The office is made up of people, 
machines, desks, equipment, methods 
and procedures, and management— 
all combined to create an office 
through which flows all the trans- 
actions, sales, contacts and records 
oi the business, created on a day to 
day recurring basis. The minimum 
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number of man-hours required to 
run a business office, including re- 
cording and analyzing the various 
transactions, and keeping records 
for future references will depend on 
seven factors. These factors are: 
(1) The ability, attitude, application 
and cooperation of the office staff. 
(2) The atmosphere under which 
these people must work—do they 
have a good place to work? 

(3) The kind of equipment with 
which they (employees) must do 
their work. 

(4) The effort made by the em- 
ployer to explain the work—what is 
wanted, when and how it is wanted, 
i.e., training. 

(5) The type of leadership provided 
for the employees. 


Does other things in addition 


(6) The methods by which the em- 
ployees complete their tasks. 

(7) The financial and non-financial 
reward received for “meritorious 
conduct in line of duty’—the em- 
ployees’ responsiveness to the efforts 
to create job satisfaction. 


Each Is Important 


Each of these factors is important. 
Omit one factor and the number of 
man-hours required to run a business 
will increase. Omit more than one 
and the level of efficiency quickly 
settles down to fifty to sixty per 
cent of potential. The coordination 
of these factors gives rise to the 
branch of management known as 
Office Management. 

So often one hears the statement 
—Our office is so small that we 
can’t use an office manager.” Bless 
your little hearts, the office manager 
in small companies does other things 
in addition to office management. 
The fact that someone directs the 
office staff, whether it be one or one 
hundred persons, indicates that the 
specialized branch of management 
has been recognized. That person 
may do many other things in the 
office because the actual direction of 
office work may require less than one 
or two hours a day—hence, book- 
keeping and accounting, selling and 
many other activities can be used to 
fill the gap. Specialization of duty 
is carried out to the fullest extent 
so that one person does no more 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


than one type of task and carries 
responsibility in one specialized area 
only when volume of work will 
profitably permit it. If volume of 
work is such that any one of the 
specialized functions requires only 
part time application, then the func- 
tions are definitely allocated to fixed 
personnel, but one person will carry 
more than one fixed responsibility. 

I have been in offices (hundreds 
of them) where purchasing, handling 
mail, correspondence, and other of- 
fice functions are the responsibility 
of no one. In other words, these 
tasks are “up for grabs” and who- 
ever happens to have the time does 
the work. To one who respects fixed 
responsibility, this looseness of as- 
signment that passes under the guise 
of informality is almost sickening. 
The saddest commentary of all is 
that the owner—manager may not be 
aware of this. If he is making a 
good return from the agency opera- 
tion he is unwilling to change for 
fear of disturbing a good combina- 
tion. He may even accept inefficien- 
cies as an inseparable part of the 
business and a mark of modern 
employment practices. 

There is a corny, but illustrative 
story told about some hill people 
residing in Kentucky. As their title 
indicated, they lived on a hill, the 
slope of which was barren and rocky. 
Cultivating this hillside was the 
hardest kind of work. One day an 
efficiency expert stopped along the 
roadside to ask directions (the weak- 
ness in this story lies in the fact 
that no self-respecting efficiency ex- 
pert would ever ask directions) to a 
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certain .town. The farmer slowly 
walked down the hill and across 
some perfectly gorgeous bottom 
land—rich of soil and flat of contour 
—to the fence by the roadside. After 
receiving proper (?) directions, the 
expert asked, “Why do you spend 
so much time trying to cultivate 
that hillside and let this good bottom 
land go fallow.” “Well, you see,” 
said the farmer, ‘“we’re just poor 
folks who must work awfully hard.” 


The Hard Way 


Stories with morals to them are 
rarely side splitters for humor, but 
can’t you see some business execu- 
tives doing things the hard way and 
answering an inquiry as to why not 
change and do it easier—‘‘Oh, we're 
just small folks, we have to do it 
the hard way.’ Many offices have 
no mechanical dictating equipment, 
but instead rely on manual dictating 
methods—when volume increases, 
the demand for man-hours of avail- 
able stenographic help increases di- 
rectly in proportion to the volume, 
whereas one capable operator using 
a transcribing device can handle the 
dictation of several dictators using 
mechanical dictating equipment. 

A capable person charged with the 
responsibilities of office manage- 
ment should be able to pay for his 
(or her) salary several times over 
through economies of operation. I 
recall a survey made in Chicago in 
which it was indicated that ninety- 
eight percent of the firms surveyed 
(and which replied) used weighing 
scales for checking postage require- 
ments on outgoing mail. This means 
that two percent must have either 
guessed as to the postage or taken 
for granted that a three cent stamp 
covered everything. I can see the 
owner-manager of an agency balanc- 
ing a letter in his hand, discussing 
with his secretary-assistant the pos- 
sibilities of using three or six cents 
on the letter. 


Ability of Employees 


Inasmuch as the ability of em- 
ployees will vary as affected by 
education, training and experience, 
it seems so clear that (1) either 
management must spend more time 
in selection, screening and employ- 
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ment of new personnel, or (2) they 
(management) must delegate (or at 
least share) that responsibility with 
someone who is a professional in the 
field. That which contributes to 
efficiency springs in part from ability 
—part springs from attitude which 
permits the ability to be placed at 
the disposal of management—and 
part springs from the application to 
the tasks at hand. The smartest ac- 
countant in the world is not worth 
a plugged nickel if he doesn’t apply 
his knowledge to the tasks at hand. 
A great number of the problems of 
management originate at the em- 
ployment office. If management 
has not established a plan of employ- 
ment whereby the steps in recruiting 
and selecting an applicant are defin- 
itized, and if management has not 
delegated the responsibility for em- 
ployment to a person who under- 
stands employment techniques, it is 
our sincere recommendation that it 
be done. 


Every company, large or small, 
should give thought to the working 
atmosphere—what physical facilities 
are provided? I have been in offices 
where the employees piled their coats 
and hats on top of files. Coat hangers 
and coat racks were not provided. 
Too many of us provide conven- 
iences for ourselves in our private 
offices and forget altogether to ex- 
tend the conveniences to the emi- 
ployee. If management is unaware 
of the high labor turnover, the diffi- 
culty in procuring personnel, and 
the problems of management induced 


(Continued on page 66) 
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()K! 
Save L cent a day on typewriters! 


(but where does it get you ?) 


That’s all you save 
when you trade in at 10 years 
instead of 5. 


But look what slick 
new Royal Standards can 
do for your office! 




















Why not spend that 1 cent a day? Here’s what it will get you... 
. .. higher morale, better employee relations worth many times 1 cent! 


. .- more work done faster . . . plus increased typing speed 
from your secretaries! 


. . . better-looking letters and memos, indicative of the pride 
you take in your business! 


As “‘plusses’’ you get the finest, most rugged precision writing 
machine ever built . . . with less need for service . . . and many 
work- and time-saving features found on no other office typewriter. 


Royal is preferred 214 to 1 among people who type! 

Your local Royal Representative will bring a new Royal Standard 
to your office and show your people its superiorities . . . 

tell you how and why you save only 1 cent a day by keeping your 
old machines 10 years instead of 5. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


ELECTRIC -STANDARD - PORTABLE 
Roytype Carbons & Ribbons 


(‘all your Royal Representative (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 





BOOKLETS 


P135—lIncrease Profitable Sales 


This booklet gives one manufacturer's solu- 
tion to the problem of accumulating and 
visualizing the data needed to promote 
profitable sales. The methods are not com- 
plicated but rather tend to simplify record 
keeping, thus saving time and effort. A 
highlight of the presentation is a check list 
for sales management which lists the basic 
information needed by sales executives. A 
large number of different types of sales 
controls are illustrated along with one manu- 
facturer's equipment which provides such 
controls. 


P136—Dehumidification 


This is a subject about which there is 
considerable speculation but an extremely 
limited amount of readily-available infor- 
mation. A company which specializes in 
humidity control has taken some of the most 
frequently asked questions and summarized 
them along with their answers in bulletin 
form. In a few non-technical sentences, they 
have covered such subjects as relative 
humidity, the need for dehumidification and 
the equipment available for dehumidification 
and for the measuring of humidity. Also 
included is a brief table of recommended 
humidities for various industries. 


P137—Library of Famous Letterheads 


The letterheads in this portfolio have not 
been selected because they are unusual but 
have been chosen as representative of vari- 
ous industries. The generous sample of 
various types may well provide inspiration 
to those contemplating the modernization 
or other change of their present letterhead. 
In addition, there are illustrated four modern 
examples of this art along with their prede- 
cessors. It is a good illustration of what 
can be done to enhance the prestige of a 
company and present it.in a favorable light 
to the recipients of its letters. 


< 
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Better Letters—from page 54 


fore, the person you pick as a cor- 
respondence supervisor must have a 
great deal of tact. Otherwise, he can 
cause considerable dissension and 
defeat what you are trying to ac- 
complish. 

Three such cases have recently 
come to my attention. In each of 
them the supervisor took the stand 
that his way of expressing himself 
was the only right way .. . and 
was unmerciful in his criticism of the 
letters others had written. Naturally, 
they soon became very unpopular, 
and as a result, the programs they 
were conducting had to be dropped. 
So be sure the person you select 
has plenty of tact and patience . . 
and knows how to handle people 
properly. 

Since an important part of your 
program will be the holding of clinic 
meetings, the leader should be an 
interesting and versatile speaker. If 
he is dull, factual, and unimagina- 
tive ...or inclined to have a 
“teacher-to-pupil” attitude . . . his 
audience will probably go to sleep. 
Furthermore, he must know how to 
change the pace of each session to 
keep the original interest alive. Even 
more important, he must have the 
ability to think quickly. For if he 
cannot answer each question imme- 
diately, and with assurance, he will 
lose the confidence of the entire class. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that 
there is generally one dissenter or 
heckler at almost every kind of 
meeting. Therefore, if the leader is 
unable to handle this type, and can- 
not put him in his place firmly but 
graciously, the session can soon get 
out of control. So, be sure to look 
for someone with plenty of poise, a 
pleasing but commanding person- 
ality, as well as experience in con- 
ducting group discussions. Then 
back him up with the proper 
authority. 


A Wide Background 


In your search for a correspond- 
ence supervisor, you will undoubt- 
edly feel you should pick someone 
well acquainted with the insurance 
business . . . perhaps from within 
your own company. This may seem 
like the logical thing to do, but it 
has definite disadvantages which I 


will discuss in my next article. 
Meanwhile, I would like to stress 
the importance of having a wide 
business background for this type 
of work. 


As I emphasized before, it takes 
far more than just a knowledge of 
grammar, punctuation, and construc- 
tion to write good letters. This is 
vitally important, of course. But 
unless the person you decide on has 
a keen sense of salesmanship, and 
understands something about busi- 
ness procedure, he will be unable to 
teach your people how to handle 
various situations properly, and how 
to inject real “sell” into their letters, 


A Sure Way 


These qualities I have outlined 
may sound like a big order. It is, 
but if your supervisor hasn’t got 
them, your program will not be too 
successful. And furthermore, you 
are likely to lose all the time and 
money you have invested in it. This 
has happened many times before, 
and it can happen to you. However, 
there is a surer way of conducting 
a successful letter writing course, 
which I will take up month after 
next. 


TWO-WEEK "BREAK" 


i. MORNING “coffee break” 
and similar periods of relaxa- 
tion add up to the equivalent of < 
extra two-week vacation per em- 
ployee each year, according to a 
study printed in the N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. Employers call it 
“give-away time,” but the practice 
has various other interesting cvg- 
nomens. Included are coffee tine, 
fatigue time, start-up time, shut- 
down time, wash up time, clean up 
time, recreation time, rest period, 
and personal allowance period. 1- 
terestingly enough, the free mini ‘es 
may be doing more harm than gi od 
to the morale of male plant work: rs. 
Many labor relations experts, c- 
cording to the business newspaj cr, 
contend that idle periods have been 
responsible for the vast increase in 
gambling, bootlegging, and_ il'icit 
narcotics trading in manufacturing 
plants. 
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STARTING withtwo IBM Electric Typewriters 
in 1946, the Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany and National Title Division of Title 
Insurance and Trust Company of Los Angeles 
have gradually replaced all manual type- 
writers with IBM’s ... until now there are 
more than 500 of them on the job. 





As a result, all abstracts, letters, and other 
documents are much clearer and more legible, 
even with numerous carbon copies. 

The typists are happy at the absence of 
“typewriter fatigue’. . . the officers are 
pleased with the better work turned out... 
customers remark at the handsome appear- 
ance of the typewriters in the office. 

Wouldn’t this be a good time to start using 
IBM Electric Typewriters in your office? Just 
mail the coupon below. 











4 IBM, Dept. BL-2, 

e 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
: 0 Id like a demonstration of the IBM Electric 
ri Typewriter, 

ps C] Please send illustrated brochure. 
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Around the Office—from page 62 


in part by the failure to provide and 
maintain an attractive working 
place, management will not be ex- 
cited by suggestions to improve the 
working place. 

Ventilation, proper illumination, 
sound control, adequate rest room 
facilities, resilient floor coverings, 
attractive decorations, proper facili- 
ties for storing personal belongings 
such as coats, hats, etc., drinking 
fountains, clean work places—these 
are some of the areas of physical 
facilities which should be investi- 
gated. 

Some companies provide recrea- 
tion facilities. Large companies can 
go into this on a big scale, whereas 
small companies are limited as to 
what can be done. Perhaps an elec- 
tric hot plate or percolator, a table 
and a few chairs in a corner behind 
a screen will constitute the recreation 
room. The fact that restaurant meals 
are expensive, and the employees 
face a problem in respect to high 
living costs and high taxes, has 
caused many of the employees to 
bring lunches to the office. Some 
facilities for eating the lunch should 
be provided other than at the desk 
and work place. We have seen of- 
fices where the only place the em- 
ployees could go to eat their lunch 
in privacy (away from public view) 
was in the rest room, which is hardly 
the atmosphere for relaxation. We 
are not suggesting expensive treat- 
ment of the subject, but an adequate 
treatment within reasonable budget 
limits. 


Training 


If it is desired to raise the effi- 
ciency of the employees and reduce 
the cost of breaking them in, then 
give them some training. In most 
cases training will involve several 
relatively simple steps : 

(1) Analyze the positions for which 
training will be given and narratively 
describe the work in minute detail 
and in chronological order of the 
steps involved in processing the 
work. This is often referred to as 
the job breakdown sheet. 

(2) Incorporate this analysis and 
such other instructions as seem per- 
tinent to the position, in a manual. 
This is the procedures manual which 
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can be used in training new em- 
ployees. 

(3) Make this manual available to 
all employees. 

Fortunately, we back into im- 
provements rather than ignore them 
entirely. When things get bad 
enough, something is done about 
them. When companies find it im- 
possible to hire the right kind of 
help, they look into the employment 
procedures and investigate man-hour 
application on the job. When man- 
agement gets tired of repeating in- 
structions and explaining the work 
to each new employee, it will develop 
training manuals. 

One good by-product of training 
springs from the analysis of the 
position that precedes the develop- 
ment of the training manual. When- 
ever we analyze a procedure we 
invariably come up with improve- 
ments. The trick is to get the sub- 
ordinate management in a frame of 
mind such that they will analyze 
the method rather than accept it as 
inevitable. 


Train Supervisors 


Everyone says—“train the super- 
visors” —‘‘teach the supervisors’”— 
“give them instructions.” Very few 
say what should be taught. I have a 
very simple and direct answer. Teach 
the supervisors how to get along 
with people; how to direct them; 
how to discipline them; how to en- 
courage and inspire them. Having 
been interested in industrial training 
work and in response to a sufficiently 
large demand for tangible training 
aids, I had prepared a series of ten 
sound slide films that are beamed 
toward supervisory training sessions. 
Each film strip (slides) and narra- 
tion lasts thirty minutes. Accom- 
panying the film strip and tape re- 
cording is a conference leader’s 
guide that includes instructions for 
setting up the training conference, 
directing the discussion, etc. The 
tape recording briefly sets the stage 
at each meeting and presents the 
material for discussion. Such sub- 
jects as the qualities of leadership, 
delegation, work simplification, po- 
sition analysis, handling grievances 
and discipline are covered. 

It has been my observation that 
most companies need some help in 
setting up their training program. 


Yet I know of no activity that can 
be as gratifying, as productive and 
as rewarding as the activity of train- 
ing supervisors in doing a better job 
of leadership. 

I repeat that most people back 
into improvements either out of 
necessity or curiosity—to paraphrase 
the exclamation which was made by 
the monkey (in monkey language, 
obviously) as it carelessly backed 
into a lawn mower, “It won't be 
long now.” 








NEW VERTICAL BLINDS 


EW 534” wide louver vertical 

blinds are now available to mect 
the need for window coverings for 
unusually wide-spanned windows, 
such as in banks, insurance and other 
office buildings. 

The new, wider louvers operate 
in the same manner as standard 3’ 
vertical blinds, with a hand-operat: 
or motor-controlled rod which ro- 
tates fully opened or closed. They 
are available in du Pont fabrics a 
are particularly adaptable where 
unusual window treatment is ce 
sired. The blinds are said to comb: 
the decorative qualities of drap:s. 
curtains, and blinds, while contr 
ling the flow of both light and 
through rotation of the fabric lot 
vers and because of their vertic 
surfaces, remain virtually dust-free 
and are unusually easy to maintain. 
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17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps. 95. Stands 


18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 


109. Payroll — 44. Desk Trays LOSS PREVENTION 
19. Tabulating 45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 
46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers 
MACHINES, MAILING 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits 


21. Envelope Sealers 49. W k i Sli 
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POLICY CHANGES 


Bankers Life (Neb.): In addition to 
making provision for annual dividends, 
the company now offers life annuities on 
the following plans: Single premium whole 
life annuity; single premium installment 
refund life annuity; single premium joint 
and survivorship life annuity; single pre- 
mium deferred life annuity (optional 
installment refund); and annual premium 
deferred life annuity (optional installment 
refund). The deferred life annuity (both 
single and annual premium) provides for 
an income on any future policy anni- 
versary, as selected by the policyholder, 
and the annuity may either be for life 
or on an installment refund basis. All 
plans are participating. 

Announcement has been made of a 
“Business Special” policy—an ordinary life 
type of policy on the endowment at age 
90 plan. The minimum policy issued will 
be $10,000 and issue ages are restricted to 
25-55. The combination of a minimum 
issue of $10,000 and restricting issue ages 
to 25-55, which reflects the most favorable 
area of this company’s own mortality 
experience, is anticipated to result in an 
extremely low net cost. 


Bankers Life (N. J.) discount rate on 
premiums paid in advance has been in- 
creased from 234% to 3%. There is no 
limitation on the number of premiums 
which may be paid in advance, or in the 
amount thereof. 


Connecticut Mutual has reduced rates 
on waiver of premium disability benefits. 
On Ordinary life the new premium is 56¢ 
at age 30, 73¢ at age 35, $1.01 at age 40 
and $1.42 at age 45. Rates for women are 
114 times the rates for men and they are 
now offered the same benefits as men. 
Two adjustments made in order to give 
equitable treatment to _ policyholders 
whose waiver was on the form before this 
change are: The clause is liberalized from 
six to four months the period of total 
disability after which it is presumed to 
be permanent; the six-months’ waiting 
period will continue on business at the 
new low rates. 


Continental Assurance has introduced a 
new series of non-cancellable A. & H. 
policies consisting of only three classifi- 
cations. Coincident with the new policies, 
the company increased its writing limit 
from $250 to $300 and boosted participa- 
tion limit to $750. Indemnity limits 
covered by three basic policies are 2, 5 
and 10 years. Lifetime accident coverage 
is part of the basic 10-yr. policy and is 
available at moderately higher rates on 
the 2/5-yr. policies. Optional benefits are 
not tied to monthly benefits; hence, 
maximum $15 daily hospital benefit, 120- 
day limit, may be purchased in combina- 
tion with the minimum $100 monthly 
income. Nursing and surgical maximums 
are $15 daily and $300, respectively. Death 
benefits up to $50,000 in classes 1 and 2 
with $10,000 the limit in certain more 
hazardous occupations have been offered 
as a final major indemnity in the 
schedule-type policies. 


Equitable Life has announced a new line 
of decreasing term policies—10, 15, 20 
and 25-year non-participating decreasing 
term policies with premiums payable for 
7, 12, 16 and 20 years, respectively, with 
a $5,000 minimum issue amount. The 
minimum issue age is 20, the maximum 
such that the policy will expire at age 
65. A non-convertible waiver of premium 
disability benefit is available. 


Fidelity Mutual will now discount ad- 
vance premiums at 214% interest on 
amounts up to $25,000, 2% above that 
limit. This action is not retroactive. 


Guarantee Mutual has liberalized the 
restricted death benefit on juvenile poli- 
cies issued on insureds under 6 months 
of age. All such policies will now auto- 
matically rate the full benefit when the 
insured reaches 6 months. 








Lincoln National has new rates for payor 
death and disability benefits on juvenile 
policies, effective July 1. At age 35 for the 
premium payor and age | for the insured, 
the death or disability payor premium is 
$1.92 for ordinary life, $2.46 for 20 pay, 
$4.73 for 20-year endowment, and $5.66 
for the Juvenile Estate Builder. Payor 
death premiums range from 78% to 85° 
of the amounts given. 


Midland Mutual is issuing a 25-payment 
life policy for married or single women, 
called the Protect-Her. The contract is 
issued from age 10 to 60, minimum $1,500 
Payor benefits (death, or death and dis 
ability) on the husband’s life are availab\: 
Extra mortality allowances in the divi- 
dends recognize that female mortality is 
usually lower than male. 


National Accident and Health of Phil: 
delphia in connection with its 50th anni 
versary have announced new franchise 
accident and health plans. The contracts 
are flexible employe benefit plans on an 
occupational or non-occupational basis 


Pacific Mutual has announced a more 
favorable discount allowance on advance 
premium payments. Since July 1 the 
company will discount such payments at 
214% up to 20 years’ premiums with a 
maximum of $100,000. 


Postal Life, New York, is now issuing 
three new policies. The company has a 
Juvenile Estate Builder, which is a $1,000 
policy automatically increasing at age 21 
to a $5,000 paid-up at 65 with no increase 
in premium. Two new special $5,000 
minimum policies are a paid-up at 70 and 
a 20-pay endowment at 85, both of which 
can be written sub-standard up to 500°% 
Term riders, including quadruple protec- 
tion, can be added to the special policies. 
Issue ages for the paid-up at 70 are 15-19. 
and for the 20-pay endowment at 85, ages 
15-64. 















ALFRED MacARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: J. E. Holt 
has been named head of the Aetna Life’s 
Houston, Texas general agency, succeeding 
the late Joseph S. Smith; and Lambert O. 
Pursell promoted from associate general 
agent to general agent at Peoria, IIl., 
succeeding Lester O. Schriver, now general 
agent emeritus. 


Bankers Life: Kenneth Barrows, formerly 
an assistant secretary, has been elected 
claims secretary. 


Beneficial Life: Maurice J. Taylor, M.D., 
has been named chief medical director, 
following the retirement of William R. 
Calderwood, M.D., and Eugene Y. Hall, 
M.D., was named assistant medical di- 
rector. 


Canada Life: Harold Franklin has been 
appointed manager at Cleveland, Ohio, 
succeeding Claude A. Carr who has re- 
linquished his managerial duties and con- 
ltinues as associate manager. 


Commonwealth Life: Hilary J. Boone, 
Jr. formerly of the Mutual Benefit’s 
William T. Earles Agency, has joined this 
company as manager for the Lexington, 
Ky. branch. 


Connecticut General: Ross H. Fletcher 
has been appointed agency manager for 
the newly established Seattle, Wash. 
brokerage office, with Marvin H. Pope 
as group manager, and Mrs. Evelyn A. 
Tucker, cashier. 


Connecticut Mutual: Lendol B. Leach 
has been advanced from supervisor to 
general agent at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding Edward B. Bates, transferred to 
Les Angeles to replace William H. Sieg- 
mund. 

William C. Shouldice will retire on 
August 1 as general agent at Rutland, Vt., 
and will be succeeded by C. Carlton Coffin, 


Jr. 


Continental Assurance: Now enjoying its 
10th anniversary, the group permanent 
department, headed by associate actuary 
Peter Hondorp, has been redesignated 
the “retirement and special plans depart- 
ment.” 


Equitable of lowa: Byron K. Anderson, 
CLU, has been appointed general agent 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, succeeding his 
retired father, Oscar A. Anderson. 


Federal Life: Carl A. Code, Jr., has been 
appointed treasurer to succeed A. F. Wie- 
land, retired. 
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Franklin Life: Charles Becker, Jr., and 
George E. Hatmaker, formerly assistant 
to the president, and secretary, respec- 
tively, have been elected vice presidents. 
And Albert C. Vanselow advanced from 
assistant secretary and director to assistant 
vice president in charge of the home office 
planning department. 

At Massachusetts, Neil Chapin, formerly 
of the Aetna Life, and Joseph J. Joyce, 
previously of the Metropolitan Life, have 
been appointed Springfield district man- 
ager and Pittsfield general agent, respec- 
tively, while Emmett Dwyer has_ been 
named general agent in Springfield. 


Great National: Bert Haling, formerly 
a regional information director at Dallas 
for the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
has been named director of public rela- 
tions. 


Great-West Life: Carl A. Mann and 
Philip A. McDermott have been appointed 
group supervisors at Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis, respectively. 

Clifford B. Bertram has been appointed 
manager of the Seattle branch, succeeding 
Fred C. Becker who has resigned to devote 
full time to his many policyholders. 


Gulf Life: Promoted: Marvin D. Miller, 
CLU, has been appointed assistant agency 
vice president; Logan H. Campbell and 
William E. Stovall, assistant secretaries; 
and E. H. Malone, agency secretary. 


Guaranty Union: William R. Ernst has 
been advanced from agency secretary to 
director of agencies in charge of the or- 
dinary and commercial accident & sick- 
ness departments. 


Home Life: A new district group office 
has been opened at 40 Central Street, 
Boston, under the supervision of Arthur 
F. Law, Jr., district group representative. 


Inter-Ocean Insurance: F. G. Shepard, 
until now an actuary for the Unity Mutual 
Life & Accident, has been assigned ad- 
ministrative duties in this company’s 
weekly premium division. 


lowa Farm Bureau: Dean W. Mitchell 
has been appointed manager of the Iowa 
Life Insurance Co. (replacing John 
Weaver) and is succeeded as manager of 
the Iowa Farm Mutual, by Vernon H. 
Ahlen, formerly assistant manager. 


John Hancock Mutual: Robert L. McVie 
has been promoted to associate claim 
director and is succeeded as assistant 
personnel director, by Milton O. Corey. 


And Dr. Robert M. Putnam appointed 
health director in charge of this com 
pany’s medical clinic, replacing Dr. Allen 
H. Knapp who has resigned to enter 
general practice. 

Group accident and health changes: 
Boyd C, Bellinger, manager of the Chicago 
field office, has been promoted to coordi- 
nator of group claim field offices and 
assigned to the home office and will be 
succeeded by Charles C. Ryder, manager 
of the Indianapolis office, who in turn 
will be succeeded by Gordon C. Wilde, 
formerly of the Northwest Group Service 
Corp. Warren J. Dyke, formerly field 
claims representative in Lawrence, Mass. 
has been promoted to manager of the 
New England group claims field office 
located in the home office, with Wendell 
R. Hopkins of the Chicago office as his 
successor, while Peter F. Hines will as- 
sume Mr. Hopkins duties. 


Life & Casualty of Tennessee: John F- 
Kay has been promoted to vice president 
& division manager for Texas (head- 
quartered at Houston) and is succeeded as 
district manager at Dallas, by super- 
intendent N. C. Ellis. 

R. P. McKay has been promoted to 
manager of the Monroe, La. district suc- 
ceeding C. S. Walker, deceased. 


Life of Virginia: J. Maurice Miller, Jr., 
has joined the law department as counsel. 
He was formerly with the law firm of 
Hunton, Williams, Anderson, Gay & 
Moore. 

Adam Bachmann, Jr., has been named 
manager of a new Ordinary agency opened 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manhattan Life: Miss Hermine R. Kuhn 
has been appointed general agent for the 
newly established New Haven, Conn. offices 
at 207 Orange St. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: For 
this company and the Paul Revere Life, 
general agent Walter R. Pittman has been 
transferred from Dayton, Ohio to Jackson, 
Mich., replacing the late Clifford M. 
Biddle. 


Mutual of New York: Quentin C. Aanen- 
son, formerly of the home office field 
training staff, has been appointed manager 
at San Antonio, Texas, succeeding William 
L. Porte, CLU, who continues with this 
company as a field representative (per- 
sonal production) at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Alonzo B. Fellows has joined the staff 
of the public relations division. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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National Life of Vermont: Eugene G. 
Dehner has been appointed assistant 
general agent at Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York Life: Dudley S. Bates and O. 
R. Carter, formerly field vice presidents, 
have been appointed regional vice presi- 
dents for the newly created Pacific region 
(1 Montgomery St., San Francisco) and 
Western region (818 Olive St., St. Louis), 
respectively. And G. Thomas McElwrath, 
formerly field vice president of the south- 
eastern division, transferred and placed 
in charge of the newly established south 
Pacific division at Los Angeles. 

Loyd Wise has been appointed home 
office field sales supervisor and is suc- 
ceeded as district group supervisor at 


ANICO representatives 


are Anico’s best 
advertisements 





R. L. VINSON 






Mgr. Paris District Agency, Paris, Texas 


Buffalo, by Robert A. Henderson, trans- 
ferred from Pittsburgh; and Edward T. 
Gill transferred from Syracuse to the New 
York City district group office. 

Gilbert Gardner, formerly chief of the 
Journal of Commerce’s Chicago bureau, 
has joined this company’s public relations 
department as head of the news bureau. 

Charles C. Gearhart, Verne S. Stanford 
and Robert S. Hussey have been named 
superintendents of agencies in the south- 
eastern division (New York), south central 
division (Cincinnati) and Pacific region 
(San Francisco), respectively. The latter 
will assist Dudley S. Bates, recently ap- 
pointed regional vice president. 

Walter Weissinger has been named field 
vice president of the newly created north- 
western division. 












Joining Anico as an agent in 1936, Robert L. 
Vinson has built an outstanding career. Pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
Childress Agency in 1939. Promoted to district 
inspector in 1940. Promoted to agency organ- 
izer in 1941. Promoted to head the Paris 
Agency on February 15, 1943. This agency 
under his management has twice taken the 
top leader honors. He is a charter member of 
the President's Club. “Bob” Vinson is one of 
the most distinguished examples of the career 
opportunities in the Anico Combination field 
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Northwestern Mutual: Following the re 
tirement of Elmer G. Scholl, the cashier's 
department has been made a division of 
the treasurer’s department, with S. N. 
Churchill, advanced from administrative 
assistant to assistant treasurer, in charge. 

Paul W. Avery, formerly district agent 
at Minot, and J. Vincent Talbot have been 
appointed general agents at Fargo, N. 
Dak. and Newark, N. J., respectively, suc- 
ceeding James C. Hays and Everett Rowley 
who have relinquished managerial duties 
and continue with this company as per- 
sonal producers. And Kenneth S. Mc- 
Corkindale named loan agent at Minne 
apolis, succeeding retired Glenn Gullick- 
son. 

John E. Crane, formerly associated with 
Moody’s Investors Service as senior invest- 
ment analyst, has been appointed invest- 
ment research officer in the bond depart- 
ment. 


Northwestern National: Walter K. Fritz 
formerly secretary and head of Capito! 
Life’s underwriting department, has joined 
this company as underwriting secretary. 


Occidental of California: Robert G 
Yturria has been promoted from assistant 
brokerage manager to brokerage manage1 
at Grand Rapids, Mich.; and John F. X 
Scott, formerly of the Metropolitan Life 
named brokerage manager at Davenport 
Iowa. 

William J. Wirt, former Penn Mutual 
agent, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager in Oakland, Cal. Paul S. O’Dell, 
former Equitable Life Assur. Society agent, 
has been appointed assistant manager ol 
the San Francisco branch office. Jack 
Waidman, formerly assistant manager in 
Denver for Mutual Life of New York, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Seattle branch office. Jack V. Renwick 
San Antonio, Texas, agent, has been ap 
pointed brokerage manager there. Richard 
C. Attinger, formerly district manager fo1 
Penn Mutual Life, and Spencer E. Ray 
have been named assistant managers in 
Fresno, Cal. 


Ohio National: W. J. Yaegers has been 
appointed home office general agent, suc 
ceeding Thomas W. Strange who continues 
with this company as a personal produce 


Old American Insurance: Martin | 
Britain, formerly of the Federal Life & 
Casualty, and Maxwell C. Ross, until nov 
promotion manager of Look magazine’: 
Des Moines, Iowa subscription division 
have joined ‘this company as director o 
the operating department and director o! 
advertising, respectively. 


Old Republic Credit Life: Harold Kk 
Kraemer has been appointed office man 
ager, succeeding the late D. W. Ride: 
Richard Rabe, formerly printing foreman 
replaces Mr. Kraemer as supervisor of th 
printing & supply department. 


Pacific Mutual: Wallace Grue and Be 
nett Carter have been appointed claim 
representatives at Fresno, Calif. an 
Atlanta, Ga., respectively. 

George W. Schermerhorn has_ bee 
named agency training supervisor attache 
to the home office. 

Group changes: New managers—i 
Russell Armentrout (Atlanta), Thome 
W. Freeman (Houston), Jim Robb (Den 
ver); new assistant managers—Anthon 
F. Bubenas (Dallas), Roy H. Wishmei 
(Philadelphia). 
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Pcn-American Life: H. Lacy Daniel has 
heen appointed general agent in Birming- 
ham, Ala. and surrounding territories. 


Postal Life: Jerome Singer, president of 
the Kern-Singer Agency, has been ap- 
pointed district manager for this com- 
pany’s A. A. Karduna Agency at Brook- 
ion. I. OY. 


Predential: Promoted: Armand C. Stal- 
nal.er from assistant general manager to 
general manager of the ordinary agencies 
department; and James E. McEvoy Jr. to 
reg.onal manager for the metropolitan 
region. Mr. McEvoy is succeeded as man- 
ager of field services, by Henry L. Wilson, 
formerly special agent. 

Appointed: Leon M. Wear as director of 
agencies for the south-central home office 
now under construction at Jacksonville, 
Fla. Harold B. Clark as head of Balti- 
more’s Calvert district, succeeding Luther 
C. Dapp, transferred to the home office; 
and Frank J. Vitanza as head of the Park 
Slope district at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William F. Summerell has been named 
to the managership of the Savannah local 
agency, succeeding Joe F. Guess who has 
been transferred to the company’s Louis- 
ville agency to take the place of Morgan 
0. Woodward, who is leaving because of 
ill health. Harry Barris has been ap- 
pointed regional supervisor in Rochester, 
succeeding Douglas L. Hans, recently 
appointed manager of the Schenectady 
district office. 


Republic National: Lynn Green has been 
appointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished Poplar Bluff, Mo. office, serving 
southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas. 


Shenandoah Life: Two new branch offices 
have been opened in Kentucky—Robert 
C. Mahoney will be manager in charge at 
1401 Washington Building, Louisville; at 
910 First National Bank & Trust Building, 
Lexington, William H. Gerlach is manager. 


State Mutual Life: Glenn O. Mulvey, 
formerly Syracuse general agent for the 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

Donald R. Lawrenz has been appointed 
home office representative in charge of the 
Los Angeles group office. He was formerly 
4 group representative of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Sun Life of America: Philip Freedman 
has been appointed assistant actuary. 


Washington National: Roy R. Reagan 
has been appointed general agent in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


West Coast Life: E. J. Mocabee, district 
manager in Lakeview, Oregon, has been 
appointed manager of the company’s 
Portland agency. 


Western & Southern: Lewis F. Young- 
blood, formerly senior consultant in -the 
company relations division of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, has been appointed director of 
agencies. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 
ATLANTA NEW YORK 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


— Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 

Ivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1}, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 
Franklin 2-4020 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











ASS’N NOTES 


American Life Convention: Dr. Karl W. 
Anderson, second vice president and medi- 
cal director of Northwestern National Life, 
was elected chairman of the medical sec- 
tion; and Dr. James P. Donelan, vice 
president and medical director of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life, vice chairman. 


American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters: Elected officers of the New 
York Chapter: president—John T. Scott; 
vice presidents—Samuel L. Zeigen (execu- 
tive), David McCahan (educational) and 
Daniel P. Cahill (public relations); treas- 
urer—Edward B. Burr; and secretary— 
Anthony J. Siragusa. 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Elected officers of the Life Agency Cash- 
iers’ Division are: president—Elmer 
Anderson (Metropolitan); vice president 
—Eunice Pool (Jefferson Standard); and 
secretary-treasurer—Elizabeth Williams 
(Lincoln National). And for the Chicago 
Life Insurance and Trust Council: presi- 
dent—Roland D. Hinkle, CLU (Equitable 
Society); vice president—Rollin B. Mans- 
field (First National Bank); treasurer— 
Raymond B. Anthony (Equitable Society); 
and secretary—John W. Heddens (Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co.). 


Consumer Credit Insurance Association: 
The Federal Life & Casualty Co. and the 
North Central Life Insurance Co. have 


been elected to membership, the total of 
which is now twenty companies. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Miss Muriel 
Williams (Phoenix Mutual) was elected 
chairman of the Insurance Division of the 
Special Libraries Association, Miss Ruby 
Church (Insurance Society of N. Y.) vice 
chairman, and Miss Lois Nelson (Metro- 
politan, Ottawa) secretary. 


Soc. of Chartered Life Underwriters: 
Elected officers of the Newark Chapter 
are: president—Edward C. Jahn (Connec- 
ticut Mutual); vice president—Howard 
Petith (Equitable Society); second vice 
president—William Rosenthal (Life of 
Virginia); secretary—Jay Kaplove (Pru- 
dential); and treasurer—Richard Hunt- 
ington, III (Equitable Society). 


Special Libraries Association: Elected 
officers of the Insurance Division are: 
chairman—Miss Muriel Williams (Phoenix 
Mutual); vice-chairman — Miss Ruby 
Church (Insurance Society of New York); 
and secretary—Miss Lois Nelson (Metro- 
politan Life). 


Tampa Ass'n of Life Underwriters: Of- 
ficers 1953-4: President, Fred S. Dudney 
(Conn. Mutual); vice presidents, H: W. 
Johnson (Prudential), E. Campbell Mid- 
dlebrooks (Metropolitan) and W. A. 
Smith (Independent Life); and secretary- 
treasurer, M. V. Dobbins (Independent 
Life). 


j NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


‘The theme of “‘Quality First”? is more than a slogan 
with us—it is a rigid principle appropriately exem- 
plified by so many 1953 quality award winners. 


INDIANA 

George W. Anawalt 
Harry M. Fleenor* 
Virgil B. Louden 
Julian W. Schwab* 
Wm. H. Plymate 
C. L. McClelland 
David R. Johnson* 
A. R. Meyer* 
George R. Lambert 
Wm. G. McClelland 
J. Robert Hopper 
L. M. Carr* 


Eugene K. Druart 
Doyal E. Plunkitt 
William E. Rogers* 
M. A. Kennedy 
Nate Kaufman* 
Francis H. Davis* 
Harry H. Huston 


ILLINOIS 
Vinton C. Reed* 


R. E. Sheppard 
S. M. Krawezyk 


Kenneth P. Sheppard 


Iowa 

Arthur J. Goodman 
MICHIGAN 

A. J. Ouellette 

J. J. Wendt* 
MINNESOTA 

Ernest Herzog* 

A. M. Klinefelter 
On10 


Russell Farmer 
Elmer Hansbarger 


TExas 

C. B. Ingram* 
Malvern Marks* 
Paul Hamon 
Edward F. Hall 
Edgar T. Russell* 
H. Bruce Veazey* 
L. L. Snyder J. T. McClelland* 
E. Lowell Rife Finck Dorman* 


*Qualified for 5 years or longer. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Watrter H. Huent, President 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois 


ARNOLD Bere, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President 


Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 


SALES 


Bankers Life of lowa: May new business 
totaled $13,380,425 (Ordinary $11,164, 
524), with figures of the first five months 
showing $76,492,178 (Ordinary $55,132,- 
914). In force, June 12—$1,845,130,302. 

June (President’s month) broke records 
on two different counts—written and 
paid for business $20,746,731 and issued 
and paid for total $17,130,181. 


Boston Mutual: Crushing all previous rec- 
ords, the Boston agency outshined all 
other districts during the recent four- 
month sales campaign, with average new 
production, per man, amounting to $76,- 
000. 


Connecticut Mutual Life: New life wiit- 
ten first six months 28% above same 
period last year. June was the largest 
month in new business in history totaling 
$31,097,859, an increase of 39.7% over 
June, 1952. 


Eastern Life: An increase of 81% of new 
paid for business was announced for the 
period ending June 30, compared with 
the same period for 1952. 


Equitable Life of lowa: Recorded the 
largest June and largest first six monihs 
in its 86-year history. New paid produc- 
tion totaled $10,693,258, 9% gain over 
same month in 1952; new life paid 
totaled $63,310,668, 9.5% imcrease over 
first six months of 1952. Life insurance 
in force increased to a new high at the 
end of June of $1,264,724,572. 


Farm Bureau Life of Ohio: New Orii- 
nary business for May amounted to $13,- 
166,317 (21.4% ahead of last year), with 
Ordinary figures of the first five months 
totaling $63,543,404 (up 14.9%). In force, 
May 31—$609,691,000, of which Ordinary 
accounted for $564,197,000. 


Federal Life: During June more than 
$5,000,000 of new business was written 
exceeding any previous month’s produc- 
tion in history of company by more than 
25%. 


Fidelity Mutual: For fourteenth consecu- 
tive month “year to date” paid total has 
broken all records. With the first six 
months 15.5% greater than for any similar 
period, paid volume was 17.1% better 
than that of 1952 for mid-year. 


Franklin Life: New sales during June 
exceeded $40 million, a $3 million gain 
over 1952, and an all-time record for June. 


Great National: June new life siles 
amounted to $11,879,681 compared to 
$6,568,275 last June. The first six months 
of this year showed an increase of 180.3% 
in paid, new life business over same period 
last year. 


Great-West. Life: For the seventeentli 
consecutive month in which new busi:ess 
outstripped the corresponding month of 
the previous year, sales of June set a new 
single month's high of better than $37,- 
800,000. Business during the first ‘alf 
was the best six-month period in com- 
pany history. 


Guardian Life: Paid-for total during first 
six months was largest in history, an in- 
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crease of 9.7% over last year and a rise 
of more than 20% over first six months 
of 1951. 


indianapolis - Life: Sales of the recent 
president’s month, honoring Walter H. 
Huehl, resulted in new business amount- 
ing to $5,500,000—nosed-out by the rec- 
ord high of ’52, this total rates second to 
the best. 









Jefferson Standard: New business totaled 
$80,241,334 for first six months, an aver- 
age increase of $1,000,000 a month over 
sane period in 1952. In force, July 2— 
$1.185,660,928. 


John Hancock Mutual: First-quarter totals 
more than doubled those of last year’s 
corresponding period, with aggregate an- 
nual premiums showing a 28% increase. 






















Kansas City Life: Business issued for 
first six months was greater than that of 
any previous six months in the com- 
pany’s history—$68,000,000, an increase 
of $17,000,000 or 33%. In force, June 30 
—$991,000,000. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Setting a new all- 
time monthly high, sales of May amounted 
to $68,968,771, with Ordinary totaling 
$30,207,883, 15.3% ahead of '52, and 
Group in front by a towering 206.5%. 
Figures of the first five months: Ordinary 
$163,101,065, up 18%; and Group $60,- 
941,622, an upper up of 114.8.% 







Michigan Life: Reached $100 million 
mark in life insurance in force 25 years 
after issuance of first policy, the second 
$50 million being obtained in the last 
three years. The company had an in- 
crease of over $9 million since January 1, 
1953. 






National Life (V#.): Life insurance sales 
for first six months $74,750,361, an in- 
crease of 9.08% over like period last year. 





Northwestern Mutual: Marking the sev- 
enteenth consecutive month in which sales 
totals out-did those of the previous year’s 
similar period, June new business 
amounted to $35,607,451, an 8% gain 
over 52. Figures of the first six months 
totaled $264,753,162, up 7.5%. 














Ohio National: Smashing all records for 
business written in one month, a total 
of more than $17 million was amassed in 
the annual “June for John” Golden Gloves 
Contest. 












Pacific Mutual: Group life insurance in 
force has reached a new high of $382,- 
000,000, a gain of $106,000,000 in the 
past twelve months. 

Homecoming Production Drive honor- 
ing their president on his return from 
Europe showed a 30% increase in sales 
as compared with the six weeks imme- 
diately prior to the drive and a 11% 
Margin over the record-setting 1952 
spring contest of like duration. 

The Rappaport Agency, Chicago, led all 
general agencies in net increase in insur- 
ance in force for first four months. 
















Penn Mutual: 106th anniversary sales ef- 
fort totaled $62,373,121 of written for 
month of May. 







Republic National: Honoring President 
Beasley’s birthday, 354 applications on 
350 lives were written for $2,150,804 of 
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... approximately 1 
out of 16 who are 
considered for a 
Cal-Western career 
are actually accepted 


for training. 


... the 


CAREFULLY 
SELECTED. 


Cal-Western Agent is a 
CREDIT to his profession 


... and yours! 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: SACRAMENTO 





business and 70 A. & H. applications 
written for $6,483 annual premiums. 


Shenandoah Life: Ordinary paid business 
for June showed a gain of 64% over 52 
($1,663,788 compared to $1,015,527); or- 
dinary written totaled $12,200,508 com- 
pared to $10,055,376. For the six-month 
period the latter showed a gain of 21%, 
while the former showed a gain of 22%. 


State Mutual Life: Based on ordinary 
production, this year’s Plumley World 
Series volume was $1,700,000 better than 
a year ago, the previous high, with a 
total of $2714 million. 

The largest amount of ordinary paid for 
business of any June in history has been 
recorded (more than $11 million), a 12% 
increase over ’52. For the first six months 
production figures are running ahead of 
1952. 





United Benefit Life: Became the nation’s 
youngest old-line legal reserve stock life 
insurance company on July 7 with a bil- 
lion dollars of insurance in force. The 
company was organized late in 1926 and 
wrote a half-billion dollars of life insur- 
ance and set a world record in the in- 
surance industry on its 20th anniversary. 
During the past seven years it has doubled 
the insurance in force and last year showed 
an increase over the preceding year of 
12.7% in assets and 9% in insurance in 
force, which was increased by over $43 
million since January 1, 1953. 


United Insurance: May, one of company’s 
largest records, $37,000 of weekly indus- 
trial increase and $3,000,000 of ordinary 
production. 
000,000. 


In force, June 10—$350, 
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MISCELLANY 


Three hundred and thirty high 
school teachers and other educators 
will spend part of their summer this 
year studying better ways to teach 
youngsters about managing money 
and building family financial secu- 
rity. The program will be carried on 
by eight American universities in co- 
operation with the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion, headed by Herold C. Hunt, 
newly appointed professor of edu- 
cation of Harvard University. 


A total of 35 life insurance com- 
panies were among the 1,923 indus- 
trial corporations and financial 
institutions honored on July 1 by 
Financial World for producing in- 
formative annual reports for 1952. 
This number compares with 1,658 
cited a year ago and qualified for the 
final judging for the bronze “Oscar- 
of-Industry” trophies. In its thir- 
teenth international competition, the 
national weekly magazine rated a 
total of 5,000 annual reports entered 
from all over the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Winners of the bronze “Oscar-of- 
Industry” trophies in one hundred 
industries, as well as for the best 
annual report advertisements and 
post-meeting reports, will be an- 
nounced in early October. 


“w wW OW 


Encouraged by the results ob- 
tained by other firms, Golden State 
Mutual Life with home offices in 
Los Angeles marked up highly suc- 
cessful returns when its first class 
of speed readers doubled their read- 
ing pace at the close of a four-month 
company-sponsored course in June. 


wu“ Ww 


Mrs. Lola Adams, records clerk 
in the agency department of the 
Great National Life, was the winner 
of a contest to name the company’s 
new home office publication. “Home 
Circle,” the new publication’s title, 
is edited by Bert Haling, director of 
public relations, with Mrs. Ruth 
Bonham as co-editor. 


74 


“Group Briefs,’ a new monthly 
news bulletin, was inaugurated late 
in June as a further extension of the 
information service offered by the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference to member companies. 
Going to more than 250 executives 
on the total Conference roster of 200 
companies, “Group Briefs” aims at 
two specifics: Wider understanding 
of group trends and practices by 
both member companies and in 
the industry, and concisely edited 
material for busy company execu- 
tives directly connected with group 


A & H. 
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A check for $1,300, representing 
contributions from employees of the 
John Hancock for the relief of Wor- 
cester tornado victims, was presented 
last month to Lt. Governor Sumner 
G. Whittier, coordinator of the Cen- 
tral Massachusetts Disaster Relief 
Committee. The presentation was 
made by John J. Fitzpatrick, vice 
commander of the John Hancock 
War Veterans Association. 


w KW Ww 


Nearly three quarters of the $335,- 
000,000 paid to beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders by the Metro- 
politan Life last year was for deaths 
from diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, or from cancer. About 55 
percent of the payments—$184,000,- 
000—was for deaths from diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels, while 
cancer death claim payments totaled 
nearly $62,000,000, or over 18 per- 
cent of the total. 

In 1952, death payments resulting 
from enemy action in Korea 
amounted to $858,000, somewhat 
more than half the amount of the 
corrresponding 1951 payments. 


ww 


A training program which can be 
completely controlled by the agency 
or branch manager and presented 
by him in any sequence or combina- 
tion he desires has been designed by 
the Home Office field training staff 
of Occidental Life of California. 


Centered around a 160-page “Guide 
to Basic Training,” the plan is now 
being installed in Occidental field 
offices throughout the nation by a 
team of Home Office experts and 
field supervisors. 


ae oe 


=: 
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William Elliott, president of P/' 
adelphia Life, has recently be: 
elected a member of the board 
directors of the Aero Service Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia, an orga 
zation specializing in topographi-al 
surveys and aerial mosaics. 


— 3 
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For the second successive year, 
The Prudential received the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Public {n- 
terest Award for 1952. The award 
was in recognition of the company’s 
contribution to safety education and 
accident prevention work among the 
general public. 


A group of 270 new employees 
recently employed in Jacksonville, 
Fla., by The Prudential arrived in 
Newark June 20 for training at com- 
pany headquarters. During an 11- 
week period this summer, they will 
receive clerical training in the vari- 
ous departments of the pilot unit 
now operating in Newark as the 
nucleus of the company’s new South- 
Central Home Office in Jackson- 
ville. At the conclusion of their 
training in September, the group ill 
return to Jacksonville to become 


part of the new office staff. 
x WY 


The University of Minnesota ast 
week awarded the honorary titl of 
“research affiliate” to Paul L. M itz- 
ner, director of personnel of the 
State Farm Insurance Compaiies, 
Bloomington, Illinois. The award 
was made for “outstanding coop ‘ta- 
tion and assistance” in the rese: rch 
program of the University of Miine- 
sota’s Industrial Relations Cente’. 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


One Hundredth Anniversary 


The company celebrated its one hundredth anniver- 
sary on June 14 with appropriate ceremonies and thus 
became the sixteenth American life insurance company 
presently active with operational records dating back 
one hundred years or more. 

From a one-room second story office on Main Street 
in Hartford the company has grown to be a major 
financial institution with the world’s largest colonial 
style building. In the century-old existence there have 
been only four presidents and down through the years 
it has maintained the practice of regular weekly direc- 
tors meetings. The head of the company for the past 
thirty years, Morgan B. Brainard, is a grandson of the 
founder Eliphalet G. Bulkeley and nephew of Morgan 
G, Bulkeley, third president and founder of the Na- 
tional Baseball League. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


New Company 


The company was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Texas on June 9, 1953 with an initial paid in 
capital and surplus of $300,000 contributed without 
sales or promotional expense. It is transacting business 
trom its headquarters, 18th floor, Second National Bank 
Building, Houston, Texas. Life insurance will be writ- 
ten exclusively for commissioned Officers of the Uni- 
formed Services of the United States on Military Res- 
ervations under Federal Jurisdiction throughout the 
world. Unrestricted and profit sharing policies will be 
written conforming with the minimums established by 
the Standard Valuation Non-Forfeiture Laws, com- 
monly called the “Guertin Laws,” complying with the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Memorandum May 27, 
1953 pertaining to the Solicitation of Commercial Life 
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Insurance on U. S. Military Installations throughout 
the world. 

It was organized by Troy V. Post, president, and 
©. R. Leverett, vice-president and director of agencies. 
30th men have been in the life insurance business 
for 25 years. Post is also president of the Reinsurance 
Company of America, Dallas, Texas and chairman of 
the board of American United Services Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. Leverett has had extensive sales 
and sales management experience and was at one time 
an executive officer and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United Services Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II. 

There is no company affiliation between any of these 
organizations, one of which specializes in reinsurance 
and industrial insurance, and the other in insurance for 
Enlisted Personnel, while the American Independence 
Life Insurance Company will specialize in insurance for 
Officer Personnel. 

Directors of the new company in addition to Post 
and Leverett are: secretary and actuary, John T. 
Gilchrist who was formerly assistant actuary for the 
Texas Insurance Department; R. H. Hopkins, Presi- 
dent of National Relight Corporation, Dallas; and 
John W. Martin, member of the law firm of Fulbright, 
Crocker, Freeman & Bates, Houston. 


AMERICAN UNITED Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Increases Dividend Scale 


For its dividend year beginning July 1, 1953, the 
company has adopted a new and increased scale of 
dividends. Dividends apportioned under the new scale 
will total approximately 11% more than would have 
resulted from a continuation of the previous scale. The 
rate of interest to be allowed on dividend deposits and 
on non-withdrawable settlement options is 3.25% (or 
the guaranteed rate if higher), up from 3.1%. On with- 
drawable settlement options and on premium deposit 
funds the rate of interest is 2.5% (or the guaranteed 
rate if higher). 
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ELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
smoothes the way 


In sailing, balance is 
essential to successful 
performance. In a life 
insurance company, 
success is attained 
by a balance of past 
performance, present 
progress and future 
objectives. 


Fidelity is a well- 
balanced company. 


~. 
7 5% 
nniveraa 
1878 19 “a 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 














. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 
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ATLANTIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Enters Accident and Sickness Field 


The company has entered the Accident and Sickness 
held with four loss of time contracts, including two 
accident only, the Jamestown and Mayflower, and two 
accident and sickness contracts, the Mt. Vernon and 
Blue Ridge ; also two hospitalization policies, the Famiiy 
Group Hospital Expense policy and an Individual H«s- 
pital Expense policy. 

The Jamestown is a preferred type of accident policy 
that provides monthly income up to $250.00 for life in 
the event of total disability, double monthly indemnity 
for auto or travel accidents and double indemnity while 
the insured is confined to a hospital. Principal suns 
range from $3,000 to $12,500. Total disability beneiits 
are paid for dismemberment. Partial disability amount- 
ing to 50 per cent indemnity is included. The May- 
flower has a shorter benefit period providing coverage 
for disability caused by accident and was designed to 
be offered to all eligible occupational classes, including 
employed female risks. 

The Mt. Vernon is a preferred type of accident and 
sickness policy with lifetime accident benefits compar- 
able to the Jamestown and full benefits for non-con- 
fining sicknesses with optional benefit periods of 12, 24, 
or 60 months for each disability. It is issued for a 
minimum monthly indemnity of $100 and a maximum 
of $250. The Blue Ridge is an accident and sickness 
policy with accident benefits comparable to the May- 
flower and with a sickness benefit period of 12 months 
for each disability. It was designed to be sold to all 
eligible occupational classes. 

There are eight optional benefit riders offered with 
the four loss of time policies. These include blanket 
medical expenses for both accident and sickness, addi- 
tional hospital indemnity, surgical benefits, and cover- 
age for extra hospital service charges. 

The Company’s two hospitalization policies consist 
of a Family Group Hospital Expense policy and an 
Individual Hospital Expense policy. Benefits are pay- 
able for a maximum period of 90 days for each disability. 
Also included are extra hospital services up to a maxi- 
mum amount equal to ten times the daily hospital in- 
demnity, and emergency out-patient service for injuries 
up to a maximum amount equal to three times the daily 
indemnity. Under the Family Group policy maternity 
benefits are provided for childbirth at home or else- 
where. A $200 Surgical Schedule is optional coverage 
with either policy. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


New Company 


This company was recently incorporated under Ne- 
braska Laws with a paid-in capital of $350,000 and sur- 
plus of $150,000. At the outset credit life, accident and 
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health insurance will be written in the Mid-Western 
states. Ultimately the company plans to write ordinary 
life and personal accident and health insurance and op- 
erations expanded to include far west and eastern states. 

The Chairman of the board is Clarence L. Landen, 
Nebraska banker and financier, and the president is 
Lyman C, Baldwin, vice-president of the Security Life 
and Accident Company, Denver, Colorado. 


THE FRANKLIN Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


100% Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Company, June 30, capital stock was increased from 
$3,468,750 to $6,937,500 by a 100% stock dividend. 
The increase is designed to provide a broader capital 
base for the tremendously increased volume of new busi- 
ness currently being produced. The Company now has 
in excess of $1,400,000,000 of insurance in force and 
operates in 46 states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 


GEORGIA LIFE and Health Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Capital Increase 


The paid-in capital of the company was increased 
from $25,000 to $100,000 as of July 1, through the sale 
of additional shares at par, thus bringing its capital 
structure to that of a full legal reserve life insurance 
company. 

The company has been writing industrial insurance 
exclusively. With the increased capital structure, it 
will now issue standard life forms on the ordinary and 
monthly premium basis and accident and hospitaliza- 
tion, monthly and annual basis. Both group and in- 
dividual life and accident and health will be issued. 
All business is written on the non-participating plan. 


GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Official Changes 


Directors of the company on July 1 announced the 
promotion of a number of company officials to new 
positions. Pat M. Greenwood, was elected president 
to succeed L. S. Adams, who retired June 30, while 
E. A. Kiker was promoted from vice president and sec- 
retary to executive vice president and F. Jack Green- 
wood from assistant vice president to vice president and 
secretary. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA 
OPGANIZED IW 13900 





With a progressive record 
of more than 80 years of 
public service, the SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA today is pro- 
tecting the holders of nearly 
two million policies and 
Group certificates for 


an amount exceeding Five 
Billion Dollars. 








BE SURE OF YOUR INSURANCE CAREER 


WE HAVE 


WE HAVE 


WE HAVE 





UNITE with UNITED 


AND 


Life Insurance In Force 
Assets 
Income 


$327,665,782.00 
$ 38,423,561.67 
$ 31,703,233.98 


Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund 
Plan for our salesmen 

Hospital, Disability, and Life Group Plans 
for our salesmen 


Weekly, Monthly, and Ordinary Life 
Weekly, Monthly, and Commercial A & H 
Weekly, Monthly, and Commercial Hospital 


Agency Opportunities for Qualified 
Producers in Forty States 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 



































who appreciate 


the finest ... 





aah, 


from downtown. Superb food—unsurpassed serv- 
a —s< and delightful entertainment in 


the beautiful Zephyr Room. Bungalow suites 
adjacent to hotel. 


Free Parking 
Garage in Building 
Telephone 
VAlentine 7047 


BELLERIVE | 


Surrounded by charm and luxuries . . . 7 minutes 

















GREAT SOUTHERN—Continued 


Other promotions within the official staff were as 
follows: Dr. F. Ray Black as medical director; Dr, 
Ghent Graves as consultant to the medical department; 
William Sexton as director of public relations; H. |. 
Smith, L. G. Brock and H. L. Williams to assistant 
vice presidents; E. Marcus House to assistant actuary 
and Berney Morgan to assistant secretary. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Public Offering 


A public offering of 999,216 shares of this c m- 
pany’s common stock priced at $18 a share was mad: on 
June 17 by a nation-wide group of investment banking 
companies headed jointly by Equitable Securities ( or- 
poration and R. S. Dickson & Company. These shi res 
had been acquired several months earlier from the P iil- 
lips family who established the company in 1911, ‘he 
present capitalization consists of 2,000,000 outstanding 
shares of $2.50 par value common stock, reflecting an 
eight for one split up of the former 250,000 shares of 
$10 par value common stock effective June 5. 

The company has declared an initial quarterly divi- 
dend on the reclassified stock, of twelve and a half 
cents per share, payable August 3 to stockholders of 
record, July 15. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Dividend Actions 


Dividends payable in the year beginning July 1, 1953 
will be continued at the present rate. Interest on <ivi- 
dends left to accumulate will be at 3%, on supplemeniar) 
contracts at 234% for proceeds withdrawable, 3% on 
those not-withdrawable, the same as last year. 

Dividends on Reliance Life policies have been in- 
creased nearly 10%. Post-mortem dividends will now be 
allowed on these policies for the first time. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Official Staff Changes 


George L. Harrison, chairman of the board oi the 
company, will retire at the end of the current year and 
Devereux C. Josephs, president, has been electe! to 
succeed him as chairman. Clarence J. Myers, execiitive 
vice president will succeed Mr. Josephs as presicent. 
also effective January 1, 1954. Dudley Dowell, vice 
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president in charge of agency affairs, and Richard K. 
|'aynter, Jr., financial vice president, will become ex- 
ecutive vice presidents of the company at the close of 
the year. 

Mr. Harrison, who will continue to serve as a 
director, became president of the New York Life, Jan- 
uary 1, 1941 following his resignation as president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Mr. Myers 
joined the New York Life in 1943 as secretary and 
in 1948 he became executive vice president. He will 
be the company’s twelfth president since its establish- 
ment in 1845. 


OLD SECURITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Correction Notice 


This company is not directly owned by the Interstate 
Securities Company of Kansas City, Missouri, as in- 
dicated in the report appearing in the 1953 edition of 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports. Actually, the manage- 
ment reports the company was sponsored by interests 
identified with the Interstate Securities Company and 
the shares are owned by the individual stockholders of 
that organization. 


PRUDENCE LIFE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Admiral Life Reinsured 


All outstanding policies of Admiral Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago were reinsured by the company, 
effective June 30. The agreement was approved by the 
Illinois Director of Insurance on July 1. 


SECURITY STATE Life Insurance Company 
of Idaho, Boise, Idaho 


Changes Title 


Effective June 9, the title of the company was changed 
to Continental Life and Accident Company. 


SOUTHWEST REPUBLIC Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated under Texas Laws 
April 7, 1953, was licensed and began business April 11, 
1953 with a paid in capital of $139,480 and surplus of 
$83,750. Ordinary life and accident and health insurance 
are written on the non-participating plan. The maxi- 
mum net retention on one life is $2,000. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Opportunity for 
advancement... 


T'... fact that every one of our branch 
office managers was formerly an agent 
shows clearly that Monumental Agents 
have unlimited opportunity to grow and 


prosper with this organization. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Charles & Chase Sts.—Baltimore 





Endowment 
at Age 65 


Protection Double Indemnity | Triple Indemnity 


Death Benefit Death Benefit 


| to Age 65 


sell 8 in One! 


~ COMPLETE coverage at an extremely 
LOW rate means MORE SALES with 
this EXCLUSIVE United Policy 


t 


Non-Cancellable | Non-Cancellable Hospitalization 
| or 
Accident Sal Health Benefit | Nurse Coverage 


Waiver of 
Premium 


For particulars write to’ WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 











“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 
a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 
Philadelphia Life by President 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


Pesmi LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


William Elliott Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 
President Agency Vice President 






































| THE AVERAGE FELLOW 
NEEDS LIFE INSURANCE 
MORE THAN EVER 


What with continued high prices and 
high taxes, it is just about impossible for 
the average man to save enough, from 
his own labors, to accumulate adequate 
future security for his family. 

None the less, however, he needs this 
/ security. 

So the only plan for him is Life In- 
surance. 

Shield Men who represent this Com- 
pany specialize in building security for 
average people, and it seems there are a 
lot of them. 
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The officers are: president, Rice Tilley ; vice-president 
and chairman of the Board, Law Sone; secretary-treas 
urer, Lallah Wright; medical director, Noel R. Bailey, 
M.D.; actuary, T. T. Chamberlain; superintendent oj 
agents, W. H. Denham. 


STUYVESANT LIFE Insurance Company 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


The company was incorporated under Pennsylvania 
laws on May 11 and was licensed June 30 with an au- 
thorized capital of $300,000, par value $10 per share. It 
was formed under the sponsorship of interests identi- 
fied with the General Acceptance Corporation and su))- 
sidiary organizations which are engaged in the finatice 
and insurance business operating principally in the 
eastern half of the United States. One of its subsicl- 
iaries is the Stuyvesant Insurance Company which 
specializes in automobile physical damage insurance co 
erage on financed automobiles including contracts origi- 
nating through the General Acceptance and its affiliated 
organizations. 


VULCAN LIFE and Accident Insurance 


Company, Birmingham, Alabama 
Expanding 


The company which heretofore has confined its opera- 
tions within the State of Alabama has recently received 
its license and commenced operations in the State of 
Florida. The company also plans to expand its ac- 
tivities into additional states within the near future. 

The company has purchased a new home office build- 
ing with eighteen thousand square feet of floor space 
located at the corner of Second Avenue, South and 
32nd Street in Birmingham, Alabama. Present plans 
call for the taking over of occupancy in this new build- 
ing in October. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Companion Life (N. Y.): Joseph F. Cullman, Jr., 
president, Cullman Bros., Inc. and Tobacco & Allied 
Stock, Inc.; president and chairman of the board, 
Benson and Hedges; partner Cullman Brothers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Franklin Life (Ill.): Lewis Striebeck, comptro'ler, 
and W. L. Dugger, resident vice-president in Texas. 
Occidental Life (Calif.): Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., 
chairman of the board and president of Transamer- 
ica Corporation. 

Old Republic Credit Life (Ill.): David Sursa, presi- 
dent, Industrial Trust & Savings Bank, Muncie, ind. 
Penn Mutual Life (Pa.): Robert Ellsworth Gross, 
president and chairman of the board, Lockheed \ir- 
craft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. 
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LAST SIX 








EDITORIAL 
Waiters’ COCMOE osc cncccscccsecesese Pe ee eT Tee Aug. 7 
Job Tmemramesd Cam De, ThE cncccccccccccccccescccccccseccsoced Apr. 11 
en ar ne ee ee eer Tee June 8 
Let's Be COMVOREIORAL .....cccocccesvccoccees ee ibwsee -Mar. 10 
te I I os bis bd bans scp aapk4sn0000eecnes00000Ke 
I og ce ks ac annawebddnens oeneasendneseeet July 9 
Section 213 Developments .........0...seeeeeeeeeeeeeesceceee Mar. 1) 
Rocidl GOGNEEG ss csacscccccccs ib RU TNsehhdhecweashaeueeekbeen May 12 
Oe ah onic a Shoe nde oie 60050409 6.4obiee wad and Aug. 11 
When 50 32 SE O WEP? ..ccccsccs hehe thet eee tewneeseetane May 12 
Why Did We Grow Big? PEE REL IE ORT ee Te June 10 
LEGAL & CLAIMS 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brumdtdge .....ccsccccccsccccccccccccd Aug. 25 
No Conflict with Lawyers—Stuart F. Smith ...........000004 Aug. 15 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 

eitiats TURUNEN TURING co.cc n.05.00.000:060:010 0:0.0:0000640660000 May 20 
Building for the Future—T. A. Bick .....c....cscccccccecees July 11 
Federal Legislation—k. DE Bank waka ceanaeeeseeteke June 29 
Government’s Role—Sen. John W. Bricker ........+-..ee+00% June 18 
Cates IETS TRO ooo noob tec ccec decd cccccescrceseoe July 63 
Health Insurance Council, The—Ralph BT nosseces seecen Aug. 21 
Health, To Better—Delbert L. oo Pr May 33 
Homes and Income—New York Life .......--.eecceeeees .-..-May 78 
Insurance After Retirement—Edward R. Seese ........+++ -Apr. 21 
The Insurance Woman—M. H. Blackburn ..........-++00+ June 43 
Look Ahead—Leroy A. Lincolm ..........+. May 15 
Major Medical Ex —_ erg Lorber Apr. 25 
ae for Uniformity, The—J. G. Wessman .. Apr. 29 

MERON Wee TMD csccccveccecccese Apr. 57 
Nom Cancellable Coverages—David G. Scott .. July 25 
Our Common Problems—Wade O. Martin, Jr. ----Mar. 12 
Pattern of Family Life—M. O. McIntosh ...... .-Mar. 18 
Personnel Administration— Frank L. Rowland .-June 15 
Rising Costs—Robert W. Carey ........... rr June 25 
Study of Attitudes Walloce € Welts 2.0. ‘ -May 29 
NN I ook oe, oancn anes s0knccn cesecgncee -Mar. 87 


Trusteed Groups—Edwin P. TRE STREET SRR Te OBS Mar. 29 
Trusts, Two Kinds of—A. Menahelmer ¢€ H. L. Wheeler, Jr. . “ADT. 43 
Underwriting Trends—H. Lewts Rtete .....cccccccessccccces 

Veterans’ Death Benefits—Lee B. Winkler .........seeese00: June 21 


OFFICE METHODS 


meme Dahiere——2E; WT BIG IGE  aio on vicnkdcscevccsesssciccsss16 i 
a ae a a cae a na ticalame hen baie ieie ea Aug. 64 
Does Merit Rating Encourage?—Guy Fergason ........++.++- May 60 
Electronics in the Office—L. S. Rimehart ..........0ceeeeeees May 56 
Executive Appraisal—Ingolf H. E. Otto .........0ccceceeees Aug. 57 
Executive Crisis, The—Ingolf H. EB. Otto .........cccecceees Mar. 61 





MONTHS 


Executive Inventory, The—-/ngolf H. FE. Otto 


jtans tubehaeeen June 53 
Forms Control—John H. Conneely, Jr. 


p4:05556e00d00s 00000688 June 55 


Incentive Bonus Plan—W. R. Phelan ........0205.cceeeeeee Apr. 70 
Middle Management Study (IASA)—G. H. Hamilton ........ Mar. 62 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency ...........6.ce cece cee ceeeee Aug. 56 
Office Havinpment Directory ....cccccccccccscccccsccccscseces Aug. 67 
Operating Budgets—Guy oe aks Coca eee July 38 
Overloading & Delegation—Guy Fergason .........6.-.00e008 June 5 

Psychonumerosis—W. H. Crawford .......ceeeeececscceceeee July 49 
Punch-Card and Clerical Costs—-G. Conzelman ..........006+ July 42 
Reports to Management—Guy Fergason ...................-Mar. 54 
Where and How You Recruit—Guy Fergason ..........++.. Apr. 72 
Who Manages the Office—Guy Ferguson .......6660000cceeeeed Aug. 61 
Work Measurement—John CO. Morris ........00.ceeceecceeeeed Apr. 77 
Your Secretary—Mary H. Barrett .........cceeeeecescceecces May 53 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 













Agency Prosperity—Raymond J. Dolwick ........++ee00. July 21 
American Salesman, The—Lester S. Roscoe ..........+e000% July 15 
Annuity, The Variable—George F£. Johnson, C.L.U. .........+- Apr. 15 
Bird in the Hand—A. H. Moffat .....ccsceccccecccccccsvcecs July 18 
Building for the Future—W. 2. Gehman ..............s0005 Mar. 15 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. ... 2.66660 06004 Aug. 29 
Career Concept, The—D. W. Gregg, Mic: cc caincsesnuwacan May 37 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American C ‘ollege 
Part A—Life Insurance Fundamentals ........... Mar. 33, Apr. 33 
Part B—General Education ............sscseeeees May 99, June 85 
Part C—Laws, Trusts and TaxeS ........cccecscscccceces July 57 
Part C—Laws, Trusts and Taxes .......ccsceccccssccsccsecd Aug. 33 
Disability Legislation Pind eedks RARER Leth Onsasd -adhanee Mar. 48 
The Fourth Dimension—Lester i, DOOD 6 56 06b050000240000% June 33 
arene Insurance Benefits—Alan R, Willson .......-...0000s June 13 
TAGS EROUTOMSS TGROTS occ cccccccccccscccsccecvecseccesocce Mar. 90 
The Magic of Life Insurance—C. Brainerd Methen eer = | 
Planned Selling—V. N. Barn€S ........ccccccccccccccececeee Apr. 12 
Present the Facts—Michael P. Coyle .........e00eeeeeeeeeeee cone 37 
Selling Philosophy, A—Zarl M. Schwemm ............ Mar. 25 
Silver Anniversary Survey—C.L.U. .........0..00ec8 July 29, “Aug. 41 
Small Companions’ Conference .......ccccccccccccccccscccsses May 8 
Student Coverage—Wayland Mansfield ........eccecseeeecees May 21 
Use of the Audit—R. B. Dinsmore .........02ccceeeccccceeees May 25 
Working Hours—A Symposium ....ccccccccccsccccsccsscccces May 41 
Your Tax 1. O:—CASS.. DB. MOYO! occcccsecccveccscccvccovvce Mar. 84 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Accident & Health Developments ..........cccccecseecceseved Aug. 21 
CORRE TOOPRIIIIROMED 0000s ccccsccesecccscccesvooccccveceved Aug. 5 
CE ME cccccctacegdesmebeeséanensesecsngsecesaenl Aug. 6 
Director Changes .... Aug. 80 
Favorably Examined ............... Mar. 42 


Home Office and Field Appoiniment 
Life Insurance Stocks 
Life Sales ...... , 4 
Mutuai Funds ... -Mar. 8 
Et ID 5 .009b5006% 8 000k ade snee nes Aue. 40 
Policy Changes 





COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1953) 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
CSOOCK TONGIEOE) occ viccicicccscwesce Jan. 
(One Hundredth Anniversary) ...Aug. 75 
American General, Houston 


California Life, Oakland 
(Misrepresentation Charged) ..... Mar. 95 
Central Life, Des Moines 


nena Life, New York 
Reduces Rates) .ccccccccscsccscce Feb. 76 


Equitable Life, Des Moines 








(New Home Office Building) ....May 107 (Commissions Increased) ......... Feb. 76 
(Woodson President) ............. June 95 (Central National Life, Omaha (Certificate of Merit) .........+. July 69 
yoy he seers Life, eeeee = - (New Company) ............eee08. Aug. 76 Equitable Society, New York 
American International teins. Bermuda Central Standard Life, catenge iomdal Chana es... peer a 
(Executive Appointment) ......... Jan. 81 (New Treasurer) ........-+.+.++- Mar. 9 = (Appointments) ................- May 107 
American eg Dividend — ‘ ry Louisville Ve. % Estate Life, Amarillo 
ncereases vidend Scale) ....... ug. 75 ate Reductions) .............+- -Feb. -— ’ 
Amicable Life, Waco , . Confederation Life, Toronto (New Company) .....--.-++e+++0+- June 9% 
(Stock Dividend) cieenedaaews bie Apr. 87 (Capital Stock Changes) ...... ...Mar. 95 Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
Atlantic Life, Richmond Connecticut oy Hartford (Moves Home Office) ............. June 95 
(Executive Changes) ............. ar. 95 (Increased Lim iene senses Federal Life, Chicago 
(Enters Accident & Sickness F isla) (Discounted on bdanbn awed OOO, THORTMTGE) 2 occcccccvcccess July 69 
ug. 76 c aera arg | _ aporovet) 5° r wiGeat | Pg mn Fulton web. 77 
B onnecticut Savings Banks, Hart or onverted to Mutual) ............ ‘eb. 
Vf Hy SA aiacen ar. 95 (New Issuer) ..cccccsccccccccecs ar. 96 (Liberalized Policy Provisions) ....Feb. 77 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago : Continental Life & Accident, Boise Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Reinsurance Deal) ... Feb. 75 (Formerly Security State Life) ...Aug. 79 (Industrial ‘Business Sold) ... 
(Merger Deferred) ........... "Hep. 7 Crown Life, Toronto (Stock Dividend Indicated) 
(Sterling Control Acquired) ......Apr. 87 (eee Feb. 75 (100% Stock Dividend) ........... 
Bankers Loan, Tallahassee (New Home Office) .......-+-.+20+5 Feb. 76 Georgia Life & Health, Atlanta 
(NOD CMUIDOIIED - cocsc0sessesisecia Mar. 95 (Passes Billion Mark) ....... -++-Mar. (Capital Increase) ..............- Aug. 77 
Sankers Mutual "Lite, Freeport Dixie Security, Sumter Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
(Official Changes) ..........00. ...Jdune 95 (See Southern Life) .............. July 73 errr ...Jan. 81 
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Globe Life, Chicago 
(Reinsures Business) July 69 
Government Persunnel Mutual, San Antonie 
(Officers Elected) ................-May 107 
Greut Southern Life, Houston 
(New Home Mffice) ---Jan. & 
(Liberalizes haute Benefits) “TI Syuly 69 
(Official Changes) ........ --Aug. 77 
Great-West a Winnipeg 
(Stock Split) ...... coccoce@me CC 
Guaranty Union Life, Beverly “Hilis 
(Appoints New President) ........May 107 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Control Purchased) ........ oe 
(Guernsey President) 
(Doubles Capital) 
(Public Offering) . 
Home Life, New York 
(Employee Benefits ‘Increased) . ...June 96 
wr EB Insurance, Louisville 
Absorbed by Independence L. & 4) 


indegentonee Life & Accident, Louisvilie 
ERNE) cacincrsicresrecacessese pr. 
Independence Life, Charlotte 
(New Company) . rT  P 
International Workers’, "New York 
(Liquidation Ordered) ETO IIE 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
Executive Promotions) ccoccccece Mar. OF 
(Executive Changes) .............Mar. 97 
Lamar Life, Jackson 
(Control Acquired) ...............-Feb. 77 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 
(New President) ..........- 
Lincoln Mutual, Lincoln 
(Executive Changes) .............Apr. 88 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Reliance Life Reinsurance) ......Jan. 82 
(Quarterly Dividend) .............dan. 82 
CEMPNOIME BEEIOMB) cicccccccccccce Aug. 78 
London Life, London 
(Executive Changes) ... ..-Mar. 97 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New President) ....... 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Schaberg, Treasurer) 
Massachusetts Mutual, S ringfiel 
(Policy and Dividend hanges). 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(New President 
(Appoints Vice President) 
(Former President Deceased) 
Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Executive Changes) 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 
(Benefits Liberalized) ............ 
(Favorable Examination) 


..-May 107 


cocccecccs cam, SB 
.-May 108 


--July 71 
May 109 


.Feb. 78 
June 96 


(List 0 


American National, Galveston, 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Ne b. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, ha 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, 

Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah- 
sorchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Cal. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Central L'fe, Des Moines, Iowa .- 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 


Continental Casualty, Chicago, Ill 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles } 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Kquitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filing Equipment Bureau, on Mass. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich” 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine. 
Indianapolis L'fe, Indianapolis, I 


International Business Machines _ il New York, N. 


Liberty Life, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Liberty Nat'onal Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort W ayne, Ind. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, 

Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Pia. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 


* Sprin dale, Conn. 


2 Se 42-43 


Ind’ aanema, Ind. 


Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) .............May 109 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Executive Promotion) ...........Feb. 78 
(New President) Mar. 98 
(Official Changes) ................0uly 71 
Mutual Life of New York 
(Agents’ Contracts Improved) ....Mar. 98 
(Benefits Also Increased) Mar. 98 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Executive Changes) c000eeceee 
(Executive Advancements) oo 
National Life of Vermont, Montpelier 
(Official Promotions) 
National Old iin Little Rock 
($100,000, ark) ... 
( ~ = vw oly coceccece 
New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 
(New Company) .......eeee..++--dan. 83 
New World Lif eattle 
(Control Sought) ............ oscsepe. 28 
(Control Purchased) . 
New York Life, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) Au 
New York Savings ieak, New York 
(Certificate Repayment) 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(Officer Changes) ................May 110 
Occidental! Life, Los Angeles New 
(Executive Changes) ..............Jan. 84 c 
(Examination Baserti y 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(New Company) ..........+0+- 
(Correction Notice) 
Pacific Mutual, Los Ange 
(Mutualization Fight ontinued) . May 110 
(New Headquarters) .............July 72 
Patriot Life, New York 
New Company) . 
Pilgrim Heaith % Life, “Augusta 
(Executive Promotions) 
Pioneer American, Houston 
(New President) ... 


-Feb. 78 
Plymouth Life, Austin 

New Company) -Jan. 8&4 
Postal Life Casualty, “Kansas. City 

(Change in Control) . Mar. 99 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga” 

(Passes Billion Mark) far. 1 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Enters A. & S. Field) June 97 
Prudence Life, Chicago 

(Reinsurance Deal) May 110 

(Admiral Life Reinsured) Aug. 79 
Prudential, Newark 

(Regional Appointments) Mar. 100 

(New North Central H. 0.) 

(Director Elected) ccoecduly 7 

(Public Directors Appointed) ---July 72 


Reserve 


Security 


(Decisi 


(New 


(New 


(New 
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sac ee. 
..-Apr. 89 


(Execu 


(New 


(Stock 


— In This Issue — 


Monumental Life, Baltimore, 
Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Savings Life, St. 


(New Offi 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Officer Changes 


Louis, 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 


Life, Dallas 
cers) 


) 
Life a Accident, Denver 


(Silver Anniversary) 

(Official Advancements) Ap 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 

(Executive Changes) 
Security State Life, Boise 

(Changes Title) 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 


ion Upheld) 


Southern Life, Greensboro 
(Reinsures Dixie Security ) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Executive Changes) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Golden Anniversary) ...........- May 1} 
Southwest Republic Life, Fort Worth 


Company) 


State Farm Group, Bloomington 
(Election Abandoned) .... 
(Directors Elected) 

(Stock Dividend) 

Stuyvesant Life, Allentown 


Company) 


Sun Life of Canada, Montreal 
Vice Presidents) ........... Jan. § 
Tennessee Life, Houston 
(Merritt Vice-President) 
The Travelers, Hartford 


President) .... 


asualty & Life, Mt. Vernon 
Joins Staff) 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(To Safeguard Records) 

United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Executive Changes) 

United Insurance, Chicago 
(Executive Changes) 

United Services Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend) 

United States Life, New York 


itive Promotions) 


United Workmen, Ancient Order of, Top k 
(Sanitarium Sale Questioned) ....May | 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 
Universe Life, Carson City 


Vice-President) 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 


Dividend 


) e 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Expanding) 
Washington National, Chicago 
(Executive Changes) 


DVERTISERS 


Ml, Ml 


id. 


Mo. 
Tenn. 


National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, 
Ne son and Warren, St. Louis, 


New York Life, 
North American Life, Chicago, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil 
Occidental fe, Los Angeles, 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chica 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Ange 


we) 
Oe eee OO 


Philade phia Life, Philadel 
Provident Life, Bismarck, 


ce ie | 
See 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 


Recordak (Eastman Kodak re + RE 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y 


Kansas 
Mo. 


New World Life, Seattle, Wash. 
New York, mm 2 


Til. 
waukee, 


Cal. 


Zo, 
les, 


Pan American Life, New Orleans, 
Paul Revere Life, W oreenter Mass. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind 
State Farm Life, Bloomin pron. 
State Life, ame ag 

Sun —_ Montreal, 

Tiffany & Co., Carl Fig ‘Chicago, 
Tressel & Assoc’ates, Harry S., 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 


Tl. 


T'. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio 


United Benefit Life; Omaha, Neb. 


Un ted Insurance, Chicago, Ill. 
United Life & Accident, Concord, 


United Services L'fe, Ww ashingt 


on, D. C. 


Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ................40006- 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davi 


New York, x. ¥. 
is, New York, | ae @ 


ar. 100 


(A ed. 
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This month we'll leave our “card” 
48,000,000 times! 


Month after month, New York Life advertising appears in lead- 
ing national, business and farm magazines with an aggregate 
circulation of 48,000,000. And, month after month, their millions 
of readers are being reminded that “The New York Life Agent in 


Your Community is a Good Man to Know.” 


It’s the Company’s most extensive advertising program—care- 
fully planned to give effective support to all our agents every- 
where and to help them continue doing a really outstanding job! 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Now past the 
$620,000,000 mark! 


During the year ending June 30, 1953, 
State Farm Life Insurance added more than 
$100,000,000 to its insurance in force, to 


brin = present total past the $620,000,000 State Farm Life 


mar 

By the same date, surplus to protect Insurance Company 
policyholders had risen to more than 
$11,000,000, with total assets of more than 
$68,500,000. 

The steady growth of State Farm Life 
since its fcoton twenty-five years ago 
gives evidence of the solid foundation f 
— = company is — | STATE FARM 
and the expanding opportunities for serv : ee, 
ice which ibe walt guuth guarantees for > 


the future. (Life) { Fire) 


INSURANCE 


Bloomington, Illinois 





